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PREFACE 


idea of publishing an Illustrated 
Catalogue (ff the Salon has pro\ ed 
* felicitous It dates from I S79 The 

'iwi ^^sinngjear, Illustrated Catalogues 
\v ere brought out m connection inth 
the Fine Arts E\hibition at Berlin, and* the Histo- 
rical Exhibition of Belgian Art at Brussels The 
New York Academj of Design and the Interna- 
tional E\liibition at Biida-Pesth follov'ed suit in 
1881 , and this }ear Vienna and Moscow ha\e be- 
come identified with the iuo\ement We have 
therefore conMucing^^oofs of the warm appre- 
ciation CMncedb} thepubhc fortius class ofwork. 

E\er3 daj Art is taking a more important 
place in our social svstein The moment there- 
fore appears opportune for publishing a Unnersil* 
Illustrated Catalogue, embracing the annul! Exhi- 
bitions of both the old and the new w orld 
*. Following the engraMngs will be found cn- 
tical notices of all the great Exhibitions, signed b} 
art cnlics of high repute 


PUFrACE 


Doubtless OUT Illustrated Annual of Tme Arts 
IS hr from being complete The uork nas taken 
in Inncl since the month of September, at a time ^ 
nhen artists of all countnes are dispersed*in e\er\ 
direction, consequent!} it uas no easy* task to 
carryout our programme to the letter TiifTr/'rn/ 
SaleSyMomivicniSyAt t publtcaiious andDccoiaine 
iiorks, together uith productions under the head 
of iheDiaina and Music, whxch the} ear has called 
forth, ha\e not receixed as mncli attention as ue 
could ln^e nisbed 

Ituas in cari}ing out this first attempt thatuc 
became aware of the inadcquac) of a single \ oliinie 
to meet the requirements of all the subjects %\hich 
had a right to be included in It Consequent!} ue 
ha\e decided to publish two sohimes during the 
}ear 1883, to appear respective!) on the i" June 
and the 1*' December 

By these means we shall be able to fill up all 
blanks, and bnng our efforts into closer relation- 
ship -with the actinlities of the hour 

Our Art Annual will thfts assume the position 
of a complete Revieu of the Fine Arts, the uant 
of which has hitherto left a \acant space in the 
library of ever} lover of Art 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE 

ROYAL academy OF ARTS. 


B HE one huQdred and fourteenth eshibition at 
Burlmgton House, London— ^hich contained 
1,700 works by living artists, and nas open 
from the ist of May until the end of July 
— although successful be)ond precedent from 
a popular and finatKial point of view, pro- 
i— — duced no painting or work m sculpture 
that will make it specially memorable But if the members 
of the Academy, of whom there are forty, and the thirtj 
one “ associates,” hors coneours (nho haie together the mo- 
nopoly of the best positions on the Ime), have been content 
for the most part to repeat former successes rather than 
achieve distinction by the production of any great picture, the 
remaining exhibitors, “outsiders,* were never stronger than in the 
present year This fact was admitted by the President, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, in his speech at the banquet at tlie opening 
of the Exhibition “ I think it is impossible, ’ he said, “ to look 
round these walls without being conscious of a great vitality tn the 
work of the year Opinions may vary as to the direction of the 
energies of our schools, but this is certain, that among the youths 
who throng the ranks of art (and with them is our chief concern) 
a breath of wholesome life is keenly felt, as of those who look into 
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the future Tilth hopeful and believing eyef ’ The President's 
words are worth recording as indicating the Sympathy and recog 
mtion which young painters receive at his hands, and in pndtice 
his example is equally important, for, in spite of his numerous 
duties and the claims upon his time, the paintings by the Pre 
sidentwere the most thorough and painstaking of any exhibited 
this year. The heroic figure of Phr)tie standing on the steps of 
the temple of Eleusis, in glow of setting sun, and the tno figures 
walking together on a terrace by the sea, called WffiM,y>eTS 
pictures which m quality of colour, grace of line, and care in 
composition, were not excelled m the Exhibition These classic 
figures, in which composition and colour had been elaborately 
studied, may be taken as representative of the spirit in which 
many of our joung paintersare now working, and m which they 
look for encouragement from their new President Many pictures 
— such as Dolce far ntente,hy C E Perugim, which was hung 
near Sir Freoerick Leightons Wedded in the first gallerj— 
point to the influence of the roaster amongst “ outsiders but 
we must first speak of work of Members and Associates Visitors 
to the Pans Universal Exhibition in 187S who remember the 
pictures in the English Section by J. E ^l\\XM%—T/ie North IVesi 
Passage (lately engraved m Ufoder/t Artists), A Yeoman of the 
Guard, Chill his great landscape, also a small earlypicture 

by him called The GambleYs }Vife — will regret tlut m i88* 
his prinapal works were portraits It is true that portraiture has 
risen dunng the last twenty years to the rank it held in England 
m the time of Gainsborough and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and that 
the best talent of the country is concentrated on this branch of 
art In the forefront was Itlillais, with sucli representative w orks as 
Sir Henry Thompson, the eminent surgeon, the child figures of 
Dorothy Thorpe and the Princess Mane, daughter of H R H the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, and his Eminence Cardinal Newman 
Here we see the painter at his best, seizing the charactenstics of 
his sitters with vivid force, aud jainting with a certainty and 
decision of touch m which he is unequalled Next to him (per 
haps bfore him from an intellectu^ point of view) is G F* 
Watts, who had little m the Exhibition of 1882, but whose 
collected works exhibited last wmter at the Grosvenor Gallery will 
be remembered bj many It has been said that the difference 
between these two great pamters of portraits consists m this, 
that whilst Mr. Millais shows the outward charactenstics of a 
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man to perfection, \lr Walts portrajs hjs inner life certainly 
the collection of pic lires and portraits by Watts, e\]iibited tech 
meal and intellectuaj qualities of the highest order Next on the 
list of eminent names ire ha\e to reoird that Mr AlmaTadema 
contributed one portrait onlj to the Academ) , that Mr E J 
Pojnter (who ranks next to the President tn classic knowledge 
and in the practice of decoratiie art) sent one small picture and 
part ofa design for the decoration ofSt Pauls Cathedral, a work 
upon which he is engaged with Sir Frederick Leighton The 
claims and attractions of portraiture have almost taken from the 
ranks of Retire and figure painters hir W Q Orchardson, Jlr 
Frank Holl and Mr Hubert Herkomer, who with Mr Alma 
Taderaa and Mr Ouless have done much to raise English por 
traiture to its present high position , their powerful and realistic 
works were prominent features of the Exhibition, a prominence 
due parti) , it must be ow ned, to the large scale, often larger than life, 
m which many were painted Mr Frith, who has been occupied 
during the past >ear on a picture of societ), TJteJ^rt aU View cf 
the Ro^al Aeadany, giving portraits of many well known p“ople 
(not )et exhibited) seat but one small portrait picture, whilst "Mr 
Faed, whose pictures of Scotch peasant life have attracted crowds 
bv their honie1> pathos exhibited his skill in two works of no 
great importance, and Mr Fildes, a)Oung Assoaate, who has 
mo\ed us to tears m years past with such works as The Casual 
Ward and The Wdrwer^ reserxes his powers for 18S3 Mr 
Calderon sent no picture, and Mr G D Lesue single figures 
only — No A Daughter of being an excellent example 

of dextenty in colour 

To turn now to the successes of the Members and Associates of 
the Ro) al Academy, from a popular rather than from a highly critical 
standjio nt The principal work at the head of the large room 
(a position accorded to members of the Academy in succession, 
and not indicating special merit) was J/ewfhif, by Frederick 
Goodall, a picture remarkable for the beauty and solemnity of 
the landscape, studied with unusual earnestness by a painter 
whose name has been mos*^ frequentlv assooated with Oriental 
figures illustrative of Bible history Amongst the principal figure 
subjects were Trtuce Arthur, by M F k ea’ues , Lord before 
fack Cade, H S Marks, The Patmcr'sxn^ The Duke of Jfc/i 
mouth, by John Pettie, A Jiirve Story, Frank Dicksee, The 
Mcelsf!^ of St Tranas and St Dominic, E Vesiitage, JV/iy 
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tarry the IVhccIs of his Chanotl E "Lone, The Diath oj 
Stttard, VaI. Prinsep, The Letta IFnir, J B Buroess, 
^ T/^ht for the Standard, Sir Johv The Sate of the 

Boat,'S R Morris, A Dutch Seaside Resort, Q H Boi-Caxos, 
Petisne Daughter, G A. Stopcy , A Jacobite Proclamation, 
A C Gow , and D y en a toujours un autre, M \Rrus Stone 
The animal paintings, alAa}:> popular, were contnbuteil by 
R Ansdell and I. Sidney Cooper Mr, H IV. B Davis, 
Peter Graham, and J MacWhirter sent mountain landscapes 
and cattle in brilliant sunshine anti mist Jlr flook’s land 
scapes, lepresenlmg Rilh Mgorous sameness the sea coast, and 
the lives of the fisher inhabitants of the nest of England, a ere 
amongst the most popular pictures exhibited, attaining success 
regardless very often of the most ordinary rules of composition and 
colour It is hard to say whether the swarthy faces of liis fislier 
girls, or the “ u ind s feet that shine along the sea,’ had most attnc 
tion, but the popularity of his work is unquestioned Tao 
prominent landscape painters are Vicvx Cole and Jouv Brett , 
Abifi^lo/i, by the former, and The Gny of the Morning, bj the 
latter, being representative pictures It AOuld not be ea^y to 
point out two works more dissimilar m method and j et more 
tlioroiighly characteristic of the English school of landscape 
painting as it is accepted in Engbnd m 1882 Nearly thirty 
years ago Mr. Brett painted the Val d' Aosta for Mr Ruslm, 
spending three months on a small study of a mountain side , he 
now paints at least thirty pictures a year, and Mr Vicat Cole, 
who IS at work on a senes of views of the Thames from its 
source to the sea, is one of the roost industnous of luing painters 
Mr J MacWhirter, Mr Oakes, Mr. Hodgson, and Mr Her 
komer should be mentioned with the landscape painters, and 
Mr Crofts as a painter of battle scenes , but there is no question 
that the most vigorous and skilful of the battle painters are to be 
found amongst the " outsiders, ’ to whom w e must now turn 
Of the artists whose paintmgs crowd the Academy walls but 
who have no privileges, some are as familiar to us as the worksof 
the Members In the Ezenm^ there shall be light, by B W 
Leader, was a fine landscape by a regular exhibitor, and Sun 
light and Shade by Mark. Fisher, tlie work of a painter who has 
attracted much attention m France and America In the sixth 
gallery (a new room opened this year) the pnncipal positions 
were occupied by painters (“ outsiders ) who seemed to have been 
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parposelj ranged to Vther, reprearafmg much of the strength and 
ambition of thejoujger school of artists — W C Symons, S E 
Waljer, Henrj Mocre, Laslett J, Pott, J Farqnharson, R- C 
■\Vood\nlle, Hey^voou Hardy, J D Linton, Sey mour Lucas, and 
Walter Stacey 

AmongsU pictures scattered through the gallenea which have 
attracted attention by their merits, or by the happy accident of a 
well chosen subject, may be mentioned — A Vendtan Bead 
T’/wr/dr, Hivda Mo\t\lb\ , The Perr} ///«, R. W ^IACBmI, 
TIu Course cf True Lent, G C Hikolev , Our Bsi.er {Thimes), 
AV L AVvxUE, Pnftle Cat sdos, W J Hensessy, A Funeral 
Serztee vi the Highlands, Jasies GimiRiE , Best, E B S 
hfovTCriORE , A Ulrter A/lernoon, A Stok.es, Voues, Herbert 
S cHWALz , Dreimers, Albert Moote, JBmeless ard Ilomeu. irds, 
J R Reid, Thoms, C Grecorv, Fioreat Fiona 'Elizabeth 
Butltr , Sidney Carl n, Frederick Barsard , Jdurt, Tom 
Lloyd , Sheep washwj;, E A A\ ateblow , Music 0 cr the Water, 
HAMtLTOs Macaixum , The Woundel Sto^ (a fine Ltndscapc), 
C L Johnson , A Day m the Cctntry, F W Laas'SOV , 
TYouble, Alice Huxrs, Friday (monks at supper), AN D 
Sadler, A Boy at Mttsiaan, A\ D AAA-NfiELO, The Last 
Days of Sir Fhutp Sidney, R. HtLUscroRD , Out of the 
ITurly burly, T. H tAHEV , I'ieen-a, } 0 Connor, Bi er at 
Sentnnc;,A A\ Huvx, (Royal Academy 

pnze in iSSi), S hf Fisher, The Sir/per a/A his Crea>, 
Arthur Hogues, Wailtns for the ^Tomraard Bound, Coliv 
Huvter , and Meirbers of the Commons, by E B de Satur 

Tlie Foreign Exhibitors included the names of Munkaesy, 
Andrcotti, Schlocsscr, AA eber, Faotin, CafTien Scholdcrcr, Afan 
Haanen, RalU Jan Van Beers^Telemaco Signormt, and Francesco 
Vmex In the A\ ater Colour Gallery were 237 drawmgs, and m 
another room 233 architectural draw mgs, mnuturca, etchings, 
and engraaangs. The Sculpture Gallery contained 154 works, 
prinapalU portraits There was nothing of much ongmahty m 
dcs en or excellence to mark the year from its predecessors, 
although, for the first time m the history of the Academy, a fitting 
gallery liad been set apart for sculpture. AATien we hai e mentioned 
the beautiful marble group of Artemis, by Hamo Thorntcroft, 
and the bronze <tatue of Teucer, by the •xune yonng sculp'or (pur 
chased by the Council of the Royal Academy), we liare indicated 
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two of the most complete and successful Aorks m the highest 
department of the sculptors art | 

t 

The Gros\enor Gallery 

The sixth annual exhibition m New Bond Street, London, con 
tamed 389 norks by living artists, including paintings, v,ater 
colours, and sculpture Amongst the exhibitors were Sir F 
Leighton, Millais Watts, Holman Hunt and other m ell known 
names , but the principal mterest in this exhibition was centred in 
the works of less known artists, whom Sir Coutts Lindsaj, the 
founder of the gallery, had invited to cocvtnbute First in order 
of the catalogue w e should notice the workof a young artist, Loading 
Com, West of Ireland, H Bartlett, and above it the robust, 
determined figure of a field girl, life size, by R. B Bro" ^^vc, a 
young painter whose work, faulty in drawing resembles (at a 
distance) that of M Bastien Lepage Next in order were two 
very small, delicately painted figure subjects, by Herbert 
ScHM \LZ and W E F Britten — Che sara sara, by the latter, 
exhibiting much poetic feeling Near the foregoing was a small 
landscape by Mark Fisher, a good example of faysase In 
prominent position on the walls were — Good night to the nr>,crs, 
■R, P Staples, An Autumnal Ramble by the Sp^, G H 
Boughton , A Rehearsal, by E J Gregory , A Florentine 
Mother and Child, Mis| Robinson, and others, principally by 
young painters, many of which would have escaped notice on 
the walls of the Academy 

In the large west gallery the place of honour w as accorded to 
a portrait picture of two children, by J E Millais, and in the 
east gallery Mr Watts s fine portrait of Cardinal Manning had a 
pnncipal place Mr Auia>Tadeua sent five pictures, includ 
ing portraits of Hasis Richter and Ludwig Ramay as Marc 
Antony, one of the celebrated Meiningen company of tragedians 
One of tus smaller woiks. Early Affections, represented a your^ 
mother and child m a Roman garden full of red poppies— a 
bnlhant effect, a masterpiece of colouring on a small scale (15 m 
by 9 in ) In the same gallery the figure of a child, by Holiian 
Hunt, called Miss Flamlorough (a portrait of his own daughter), 
was one of the curiosities of the Exhibition — a realistic portrait, as 
powerful in colouring as Quentin Afatsys — a blaze of red, blue, 
orange, and purple, which will not soon be forgotten In the 
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east galler}, a contest in its low tone of colour and refinement of 
treatment, was Mr 'IBurne Jones's Tree of rorpi.entss Tins 
paipler, whose workj m the Gros\enor Gallerj, m 1877, were the 
strength of that j ear’s exhibition (and who has many followers), 
sent ten pictures this year, of which TIte Trceof For^i c/rcjxwasihe 
most important The two nearly nude Phylbs and Deno- 

fhoon filled a large upright canvas, the anatomy of the limbs and the 
painting of white almond blossoms and other accessories being 
rendered with the utmost care and knowledge , the effect, as a 
whole, sad and constrained, in spite of good drawing and beautiful 
passages of colour — a work the like of which can be seen onl> at 
the Grosvenor Gallery 

Other names to be mentioned are — J North KeeleyHalswelle, 
Cecil Lawson, and A W Hunt, m landscape , also E J Gregor), 
R. hfacbeth, Albert Moore, G Clausen, G H Boughton, 
T Armstrong, J IVhistlcr, Clara Montalba, and Mrs Alma 
Tadema » 

Tlie Grosveiior Galler> was opened in 1S77, to give speaal 
ads antages to j oung artists for the exhibition of their w orks, and 
IS successful!) carr> ing out the programme ) ear by ) ear A ) oung 
landscape painter of great promise, lately dead, Cecil Law’son 
(whose last works were m the present exhibition), owed his 
wide reputation to the position afforded him m this galler) 
In sculpture the works of young artists, Mr Alfred Gilbert, Mr 
Waldo Slot), Miss H S Montalba, &nd Xa Source, by Professor 
Legros, attracted special notice 

SociETx OF Painters in ^^ATER Colours 

The ninety seventh exhibition of this Societ), which opened last 
April under the Presidenc) of Sir John Gilbert, R A , contamed 
274 works of which five arc sketched in the present volume In 
the Pans Exhibition of 1S7S, the gallery containing English water 
colours w iTl be remembtred lor Us excebcncc, a success largely 
due to the influence of the “Soact) of Painters in Water Colours, ' 
and to the “ Institute of Painters m Water Colours " The even 
quaht) of work, and the transparent beaut) of colour attained m 
water colours by man) of Us experts, especially in land«ape, 
render iht exhibitions of these SoactiCs the most interesting of 
the jear m London , at the same lime there is little to call for 
special notice where the members are almost uniformly successful. 
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and where many repeat the same effects ^ar after jear Jlr 
Herkomer, m a hte address to art students, Uttributed much of a 
painters success, both m offs and water colours, to his pre\ious 
training as a draughtsman on avood, and it is noteworthy that four 
of the painters nhose works are here reproduced — Sir John 
Gilbert, Carl Haag S Read, and A Hopkins — ha\e devoted 
much of their time to book and newspaper illustration 


Provinciai. Exhibitions , 

Or the numerous ptovinaal exhibitions which arc held annuallj 
in England, the two m which most local talent is to be found are 
the Rqy\l Scottish Acadcmv in EoivnurrH, and the Iv 
STiTUTC OF Fine Arts, in Glasgow Important exhibitions 
are held annually at Dublin, Liverpool Manchester, Birmin‘^ham 
&.C., but many of the best p ctures exhibited have been seen m 
London or elsewhere, and there is less local interest attaching to 
them. In the ExHiBino't of thc Royal Scoitish Academv, 
in Edinburgh, which contained more than i,ooo works, the places 
of honour m the first room were accorded to Mr CaWERON s 
Funeral, Mr Petties portrait of /aht Ballautjnc, and to land 
scapes by W Beattie Brown Jamgs Kmnear, James Archer, &.c 
In the great room were Mr Lockhirts Cil and the Ft e 
Moorish Kin^s, and McWhirter’s Valley by the Sta also works b) 
W McTaggart,WaUer Paton.A Pengal, Alexander Fraser George 
Reid, W F Vallance, W D M‘Kay, W B Hole R Noble, 
and G Aikman Other names to mention are R Herdman 
T. Graham, D Farquhaison, David Mniray, and John Smart 
The numerous Scotch landscapes and the portraits — notably those 
by George Reid and the late Sir Daniel Macnee — w ere promment 
features of the Exhibition 

The Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts contained i,ooo 
works, and included the names of Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones 
Millais, Pnnsep, McWhirter, and other London artists Of the 
pictures by local artists wemaymention landscapes by W Carlaw, 
Andrew Blacki David Mtirra^^W D M’KayiJ Aitken, J D Bell, 
J Farquharson, G Aikman, G W Johnstone, and A Perigal 
There were also good paintings by J R Reid, J \V Waterhouse 
H Sykes, Walter Hutcheson, A S Boyd, John Smart W Rat 
tray, D McLaurin, Hugh Allan, David Carr, H M Paget, 
H W. Mesdag, C E Halle, James Guthrie, Charles Green, and 
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E M Oaborne Ar\ongst the witer colours in Glasgow T\ere 
two powerful heads — Graii(f/aihcr*s Ptts — by HudertHerkojier, 
and ^vorks by P ^Allan, P Buchanan, W. Cariaxv E. Haj-ea, 
J Aumomer, and Henry Moore 
The fift) third e'dubition of the Ro>AL Hirernun AcaDExia 
OF Arts stifahhn contained 666 pawtogs ard wr is m 'caJp- 
ture In the large room avere exhibited Rclt^ c' T- ar, br 
C W Niciioils, The Last Voyat^ ef Ham H * b\ Joh\ 
Collier, SpMng ^ by Marl. FtsntR, 27ie Tm-ra Qx ^ sra , bv 
J Aumonier, and sea pieces by E HAa-ENi O ■•eriiojc-able 
pictures n ere by E J Brennan, W Magrath, Ddloa, Lo j s 

Ebner, C G0j,in, B Colics Watkins, and CharW Jcass 
Thus we ha\e passed in review soci'* c*" the P’lnc'pal 
works exhibited m England, Scotland, a::d Ire.er;d la 1SS2, 
omitting, for want of space, the mentioa o'" ciHb boss 

ivhich have claimed the attention o'" TL* pro- 
ductiveness of our artists has been grea t--* part sear 

(rendering it impossible to mentioa r=-~e a 'ti'ccoa o'' 
names), and with the more sjsteau-^tiscar^cz 'tadec-* la tie 
Academy and Government schoa— ig33 ^ 

unusually hopeful 






ART IN AMERICA IN 1882. 


DFAR DUMAS,— 

You ask me to thro^ on paper some im 
pressions of the art movement in Amenca 
during the year 1882 This is the converse 
of the catechism m which we examine every 
European who sets foot in our drawing 
rooms “Pra), sir, what is your opimoti 
of our country? ’ And .the alarmed pilgrim, tortured with new 
impressions, palsied wiih band shaking, puUensed with railway 
travelling, sees a circle of smiling and jealous natives waiting for 
him to put into a pretty epigram his ideas about the ^Vhlte House, 
the Rocky Mountains, the gold mines, the red skins the toilets 
of Newport, and the buffaloes The experienced traveller takes 
Ins audacity by the horns and murmurs sugarily You seem to me 
the heroes of Ossian cross hatched with the warriors of Homer, 
and dry pointed with the men of Plutarch All the company 
pats Its stomach and admits the impeachment Now you know 
what to say when }ou come to New York, where we hope to see 
you soon Bat you Iwc ULen, iw adMwee, the best possible 
revenge There is nothing so droll as to capture an American, 
and pin him to the* wall with the simple question, “Well, what do 
you think of yourselves? * He perspires under your Vehm 
genchl For he is not the irresponsible tourist, with ihejinvi 
leges of a guest He has the conscience of his knowledge, and 
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Jones in tlie colors of GainsborousTi the most important 
of the pictures sent from London was Mr. Whistler's J^er/raii 
of his mother. In a country so frankly d-\oted to Continental 
art as the United States, this contribution from another and more 
ethereal school was an event m the evolution of technic For 
myself, brougnt up in a hard class, which teaches that the pamted 
object must be so real that the eye can not only sink into its 
cavities but pass around behind it — that the plastic motive, m 
fact, must have the effect of a reality, separately plared m a given 
space of visible air — this figure flit and clinging to its back 
ground like a d^mpery, and reminding me of some of the early 
glass paintings in grisaille, v as somewhat riam in its unreality It 
was almost a monochrome, being a harmony m tranquil graj's 
The lady sat in profile, life sire, against a wall decorated with a 
framed engraving, and looking towards a crape curtain or portibre, 
whose crudely painted Japanese ertibroidenes and flourishes po«i 
ti\ ely seemed to jmgle, they w etc so much more sharp and cutting 
than the soft, still, placid figure Ihis picture has been engraved 
in mezrotmt, and nourishes the ecstasy of the mj 'tics, who call it, 
I know not wh) , a Velasquez Its peculiar and fascinating quality, 
which I fully grant, is that it seems to be modelled, not by re 
fleeted light, but by light passing through it Elsewnere there was 
the hlunich accent, equally pronounced, m the contributions of 
Mr Kirkpatrick, a young pupil of Diez’, Makart, or Siemiradiski 
in their Munich penod, might have signed these canvases, lusaous 
and gummy with their painting of treacle, m one, a gorgeous 
Venetian palace showed the painter Tintoretto exhibiting to a 
crowd of senators bis latest decoration for the Scuola of San 
Rocco, m another, two Amalatrs 0/ Bnc-d-brac sat beneatli a 
balcony of hammered brass, perusing like so many Don Quixotes 
the romance of old Gubbio vases and Faenza monsters (I send 
you the illustration), in a third, ^ear a Rornanlmperia 

reclined among the rums of Adrian's garden 

Among all the contributions, the works of the students vn Pans, 
with their distinctness, their love of gray effects, their firmness of 
design, were the most sure of themselves and made the most 
dramatic impression, but, conscious of their difficulties overcome 
in the commencements ofasevere school, they were perhaps more 
pupil like and declamatory than any of the others In this 
class were Pearce’s Beheading of the Baptist, and Moss’s Chnsi 
among the Doctors, life sire groups, Bridgman’s ^ C 7 /rfr 
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m a Catio Gz/s , \nd BocgSS Unloading the Crahhing Boat, 
the most successful kt) board of Mbrating gra}s jet struck, by 
this* detenumed ai^uer of Luigi Loir Daj.a’s moonlight 
^fart^e i\as ren-arded by the Academy ivith purchase and a 
medal Birge Harrisov sent his Rdumfrom the First Comma 
mon, a hard but luminous study of muslin drapenes in. hot sun 
*:hine, nhen he afteniards showed this picture, together with the 
Bo’anlcr, in the Pans Salon of rSSa, the French government 
bought the l^ger of the two pictures Charlfs Dubois showed 
the best landscape m the exhibition. The Sane at Meudon 
But jou will ask me if there was nothmgin all this concert of the 
voices of Babel to betray the cry of the sod, the dialect of the 
Americans I would point out in. answer the work of Professor 
Eaklns, who IS at the head 01 the art classes in the Academj 
This well drilled pupil of the old Gerome atelier, one of the best 
anatomists and hardest students I 6nd anywhere, contributed 
some Fishcnnm mending their A’ets* m whidi the figures, softly 
modelled in hazy sunshine without photographic ac ditj, reminded 
meof Bonnat in his best Roman penod Tlie odd backward 
Mew of a line of boatmens trousers, patched out of oilcloth 
and old saiL, designed with all the energj and movement of 
the camera Inctda, really had more expression than Titian s row 
of bishops* backs m the Louvre UnluckiJj, a meaningless tree 
and neglected landscape contradicted the effect of this senes of 
American apostles , but the little grogp of stooping legs and 
pnmitive pantaloons, taken bj itself, and relieved against the 
cloud of nets shaken out by the wind against the sky, seemed to 
me of more preaous quality than is usual in Amencan art, and to 
unite the successes of the academic and the irapresstonal pamters 
—A hungry crowd of Amencyi hunling-dogs, fed bj a groom, did 
great credit to Jlr Poore, and soon found a purchaser, in 
portrait, two heads ly Sir J S SvRCEvr.thepamlerof the JaUo 
Dance, amved late, and looked a* if they might be improved by 
taking more time and arriving later, but Mrs Whitman, a Boston 
lady, m her portrait group of the Cadioalhder Children, revived, 
bj iier broad, sweeping stj le, with golden shadows, my recollections 
of the romantic, IjTical, sun badied figures of Dev ena and Couture 
Vnd this IS all tlie space I can give to a representative exhibition 
collected from the comers of the old world and the new, at such 
a cost of fatigue and annoyance as wtH perhaps forbid its being 
ever imitated in the same scale and completeness The Academy 
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at Philadelphia is the only institution uhos/ directors haie the 
leisure and impartiality to thus'summon the scattered Amerian 
pupilsfrom their easelsplantedallosertheglc^e. These directors 
are a kind of club, a circle of tieallhy art patrons n ho maintain 
the Academy from motives of benevolence. The other Academies 
are local and maintained bj die artists of their respective cit es 
Government patronage, jou know, is cntirel) vvanling to Art m 
America. The institution in Philadelphia, founded m 1805 and 
immediately possessing a galler), and thus older than -the National 
Gallery m London by nineteen jears.lus become a sort of Museum, 
consecrated to the,keepmg of spectral pictures by such Philadelphia 
worthies as Benjamin Hest and C R Leslie Its edifice is the 
largest of its kind m the countr), and its schools, under Professor 
Eakins, may boast of facilities for modelling, model painting, and 
anatomical dissection, superior to any that can be pointed out in 
Euro'pe, and habitually the subject of commendation from such 
stragglers from European atrfiiers as liappea to see them 
There is but one Society of Water color Painters m America, 
a society some eight or nine )ears of age In February it opened 
>its annual Exhibition m New York, borrotving as usual the room» 
of the Academy 10 that city, which owns a very elegant building 
erected in 1865, m a style of white and colored marbles imitating 
the Pahee of the Doges ^There was exactly one contribution 
which formed a “star” m this collection, The Sistert, by the 
Philadelphia painter Adce.v. And, by the way, having begun this 
article with Philadelphia, I wish 1 could send you illustrations of 
the works lent to the various exhibitions of the )car by Philadel 
phia artists, such as Sargent, Abbey, Kmight, and the brothers 
Alexander and Birge Harrison , but m each case there has been a 
preventing motive Mr Abbej, for^nstance,alnajs promises his 
minutest drawing to Harper the publisher. He is an artist who 
has been intimately connected with the recent improvements m 
American wood engraving, his sketches made for an artistic 
society called the Tile Club having developed the talent of the 
best engravers employed by Senbner and Harper in succession 
At present, no number of “ Harper’s Magazine ’’ u thought com 
plete without a frontispiece by Abbey. His water color of The 
Sisters, completely English m style, represented a low broad 
window, with its small panes, and its row of geranium pots, m 
focus, while m front were the vague pale silhouettes of two village 
maidens m dresses of 1820, executing a song and piano accom- 
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pamment ’ So far ’’s the design went, this motive had all the 
directness which should be the property of water-color; executed 
in bistre, it would have seemed perfect, and would have been 
mudii more strictly tft^uarelle The colors seemed to have been 
added as an afterthought, and the work had the perplexity of a 
design, colored But the punt> of the types, the pastoral and 
idylhc feeling, and the decision of touch, made this a picture of 
great distinction , its pnce was marked at two thousand dollars, 
and this figure, for a cartoon perhaps twenty four inches across, 
did not prevent its finding a purchaser on the first daj Another 
picture by Mr Abbe), a single figure called Autumi, was 
equally distinguished and striking as a design, fequally imtechru 
cal and forced as aquarelle In both, the profound, exhaustive, 
discerning study of human character, as character, took the place 
of study of human figures as plastic objects, and showed how com 
pletely Mr Abbey has allow ed himself to be mSuenced by English 
art Other pictures had more of tlje flavour of the soil Mr 
Hopkinsov Smith sent a brge view of x}it£rookJ}n Bridge, the 
longest suspension bndge>et constructed, painted m a bold and 
dashing6t)le, and a graphic spirited sketch of The Old London 
Coffeehouse at Quebec, with several other subjects Among 
hundreds ofcontnbutions, I cannotselect anj more American and 
full of “ dialect " than those of which I send you the sketches 
for publication Dm was Good Old Times, for instance, is a 
perfect t)pe of the Pennsylvanian negro, who remembers slavery 
simplj as a delightful and patriarchal legend of his youth. Under 
Ins thatch of snow while wool, consoled by his pipe and his 
banjo, he enjoys in retrospect the dances and the opossum hunts 
of that irresponsible golden age The painter is Thomas Hovev 
DEN, w hose excellent Bnttany subjects } ou will remember at various 
Salons Seienl/i-da} afternoon, hy'i.lr Duvk, shows life among 
the country Quakers, at an hour when the week’s work is done, 
and the mother and daughter, a good twelve hours in advance of 
Sunday, enjo) a kind of secular Sabbath, enhv ened by books and 
knitting work Mr Quartlev, a rare colorist, who however is 
almost a novice in water color, sent A Raerstde Antique, an 
old barge roofed in, like the boatmens cabins at Etretat I am 
not afraid to draw two perilous comparisons, m trying to define 
Mr Quartlej to you, you roust imagiiie the nver views of the 
Belgian, Clays, animated with the superb colors of the port scenes 
ofVollon Mr Parker s autumnal lake, Gone hath the Spring, 
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was a large, mclancliol), despainng picture, which always dreu 
before U crowds of perfectly happy spectators, delighted to bathe 
in Its poetic hypochondria In n very different a cm was the head 
of Ciirtnai, washed in with audacious grace by Mr BeckiVith, 
a pupil of hi Carolus Duran 

The Academy of Design, at New York, opened its regular 
Spring exhibition in Mar^, with a contribution of about eight 
liundred paintings This association, with artists for President 
and officers, ivas incorporated a few months earlier than the 
Academy at Pliiladelphia, began its annual cxhibdons m 1825, 
and built an adequate gallery as aboie stated, m 1S65 Entirely 
committed for stipport to the hands of the painters, who were 
often embarrassed and struggling for 1 living in a new country, it 
has had such ups and dowrns as only Balxac could anah zc. At 
present it sees itself prosperous, but w ith some remarkable figures 
among its Academicians, elected in the genial old times because 
they could tell good stones at the annual dinner Its yearly 
displays ate the pnncipal exchange or bourse for American art, 
and proianual painters from a thousand leagues away send in 
their terrible canvases m cheerful faith, chilled only by the know 
ledge that the places on the line opposite the eye are reserved b\ 
the meny old Academicians for thew own subjects The galleries 
are perforated with a suitable number of lofty doors, and it is over 
these doors that the intelligent \isitor always looks for the best 
pictures The President, Mr Huntington, is a portrait painter 
encumbered with commends, and a most cultured and distin 
guished gentleman Do not expect to hear of mythological 
ceiling pieces, nudities, pompous historical paintings, or indeed of 
gallery pictures Remember that the government never orders or 
buys a painting, that Protestant diurches are not decorated, that 
tlie town halls and seats of legislatirn are not frescoed m America. 
Nothing strays into the exhibitions but small easel pictures, such 
as may hope for a ready sale, and the honorable army of portraits 
In the strictest sense of the terra, it is art unsuffocated by State 
patronage Let the Europeans who deprecate this patronage, 
behold and admire I am not going to inflict on you the'dis 
■strtVitm “ifi figVn, Vf£fr*4aei -piCVmes raid •rouit h xeiy ftn* saW.^lA‘5- 
will suffice Suspense (uaidtsng the battle of Bunker showed 

the natives of Boston, at the beginmngof the Amencan Revolu 
tion, clustered on their house tops, and contemplating that defeat 
which was to teach them victory^ it was by Mr Blashfiei^» 
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who has been hnown by a Gmmodus m i/ie Arena, and several 
archseological subjects veiy sUidiausly and happily treated 
Mt^rt Stngttir fits die^tetr was a group, well composed and 
balanced, showing the maestro dJ^ng to music among an orchestra 
of his pupils, hhe a king who expires in state before his r&misters 
It was b)* hlr Shielcs, a pupil of Munkicsj Elaine, a most 
attractive theme from the legends of the Round Table, showed 
the dead maiden beanng her love letter to Launcelot, and sur 
rounded by. King Arthur's court, it was the first attempt at 
poetical subjects by its author, Mr Hovenden, best known for his 
Breton heroes of the Vendean war Mr J C Browv, whose 
scenes of American familmr life are always disputed for by a 
crowd of eager buyers, sent Tuning up, — the figure of an old 
village fiddler who has been the dioragus of a thousand rustic 
dances and weddings Unde Ned and I, a white child m the 
arms of a faithful slave, was conlnbuted by Mr T. IV Wood, 
another favounte genre pamler of l^ew Yoik I am happy to 
name these tn 0 artists as not bemg the pupils of any Contmental 
professor— the fact is at present a distinction in Amenca * Mr 
BRtDGMA^, always welcome, sect from his Pans studio one of hts 
Algerian studies, A House at Bukra One of the pathetic 
scenes of Puntan life was contnbuted by Mr Vout, who has made 
a specialty of his misenes of Pilgrim maidens m the deep New 
England snow — surely the best symbol of the difficult change 
from a shdtered country to a savage one, in this case the girl 
kneels upon a frozen grave, with the legend, Just one year atp 
to-day An exquisite landscape was the NonquUt Cliff of Afr 
Gifford, an artist who can paint the still serenity of air in 
some uncontamioated comer by the sea-side more persuasively, 
more purely, than any Amencan painter, the open sunshine, the 
free breeze, seem to play m his penal Jlr I*riE«5, in a broader 
octal e, with a nch splendor of style that renders him a kind of 
Delacroix of landscape, often makes the eye widen with astonish 
ment at the impromptu of his color-<»ntrasts, his bold harmonies, 
his opulence of expression, this year he showed a comparatively 
quiet theme, Under the Green wood, not unlike some of the 
Fontainebleau subjects by Diaz. MrT Moran, who has ransacked 
the most distant parts of Amenca for noveltiw, showed the mud 
fortifications of the village-hmidmg Indians of New Mexico, a 
part of OUT country where a Yankee governor gravely preside* 
over an estimable population of Spanish thieves and snake 
worshipping red skins 
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On the 6th of Apnl, at New York, opened the exhibition of 
the “ Socety of Amencan Artists,” a young association supposed 
to be more “ m the movement ’ than the Academy The exhibi 
tion, by means of re-hanging, was made to display a large number 
of works in a limited space. Here, if anywhere, one expects to 
see works that show the place of Amenca in art, Thb first thing 
that struck the visitor was that there were positively no works 
requiring *' a long breath ** The sincerity of the first impression, 
often very justly rendered, was all that could be credited to these 
sketchy and impromptu canvases, but at least each comprised a 
problem, and that not a problem of a literary, or narrative, or 
anecdotic sort, but a tnie painter’s problem, an experimental 
harmony of colors, or a rendering of air, or a decorative novelty 
m composition Mr Foixer, a Boston artist, is one who maybe 
pointed out as fully of the soil, and the inventor of a style By a 
strange vaporous treatment he contrives to enclose his Gipsy girls 
or his young New EngbnJ witches in the whole atmosphere of 
their Gipsy or wiiard life, so that we see their past and future, 
and involuntarily set them in the full environment of Legend 
This picture here had the oddly misunderstood title of LorriU 
Eakins contributed a life sire Cruafixion, studied with fatal 
minuteness from a living suspended model, the artistic motive 
was to represent the full heat of the Eastern sun glaring on a 
naked body Naturalism has seldom been so coolly applied to a 
clencal subject Duvekick, whose flesh painting, a htUe in the 
style of Menrel, has exated much admiration in Munich, was 
represented by two female figure', full of interest in the problems 
of portrait ait Chase was represented by one of his feats of 
legerdemain in magical brushwork. Chase, whose portrait of 
Duvenick received an honorable enention in the Pans Salon of 
1881, constitutes with that gentleman the mainstay of “the Munich 
idea" m Amencan art, they have strongly tinged the young 
Soaety m question with this doctrine Let them import into the 
painting of the United States some of the qualities of Menrel, of 
Leibl, of Lenbach, and there will be little complaint made of their 
\ti oppusmon \o “Ans itiwry, Tmi -m Vrft -my 
of this Soaety typical of advanced ideas, are artists who live upon 
the tradition and study of French art Mr Luvgren, for instance, 
while strongly Amenca'n, obviously remembers Degas, De Nittis, 
and Cazin He contributed a clurraing scene of a city park m 
the snow, with figures looking up at the electric light, whose rays 
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wove a lace of tree-shadows over the whitened ground Blasii 
FIELD with an and Volk with The Captives, Milleis 

portrait of the Iranian Barrett, Weir with the Flore, Thayer 
Avith a Ihdy and Horse, Eatoh with a Portrait or two, showed 
the live sap of growing, creative art Palmer, Bulce and Blum 
presented’Venetian scenes , Palmer was realistic, and Bunce re- 
called Turner, m these tributes to the Adriatic , while Blum, 
with a few true and sensitive touches, gave us the real unreality of 
water, and the true Venetian sense of living in a dream I have 
sent you the sketch of his Going off to the Lido 

An unusual enterprise was undertaken, in April, in Philadelphia 
This w as the Exhibition of Belgian Art, undertaken by the Consul- 
General of that country This ofBcer, who has the privilege of 
selecting his residence, preferred to live m the first, rather than in 
the present, capital of the United States, and determined to 
gratify the city of his adoption with a painting festival furnished 
from his own nationality To obviate the high duties on imported 
pictures m America, the Academy of Art was constitutedabonded 
warehouse, or sutcursale of the Customhouse, and the pictures 
paid no duty unless they were sold The enormous historical 
canvases in which Belgian art is so prolific flowed into the port of 
Philadelphia hke an mvmable armada As many of your readers, 
my dear Dumas, will possess your Belgian Catalogue of 1880 , 1 
will simply indicate the following subjects from the sketches in 
that Catalogue, as forming illustration? of the subjects shown at 
Philadelphia Meunicr, La Coulie de VAaer^^Cj, JiIarkeleach, 
Le Tuieur (58), Denduvts, Lever de la Lune (66), Struys, 
Deshonorie (roa), Robert, Charles Quint (iia), Stalia^ert, 
Dernier Combat de Gladiateiirs (127), Guffens, La Joyeuse 
Enirte (lifi), Carfeniier , Rrfugees \\^ei), Alfred Stevels 

sent an enchanting picture, four feet high, it showed The 
JVidovj, m gloriously painted black, visited by a white dove m a 
grove of trees Hermanss Mask Ball in the Royal Theatre at 
SrwcK^s, 5. tJwfl. alibf hcished wUiiemess. vetcaUj/an. arifi 
mhdder lake, was bought by a dub in Philadelphia The exhibi- 
tion earned four hundred thousand francs, but it was a “ hour 
geois ” success rather than an artistic success 

On the 23rd of October the New York Academy agam opened 
Its doors, for a supplementary autumnal exhibition Among the 
pictures were QuartleVs Thames at Gravesend, Blashhelds 
Rebecca, Sartain’s Old Orchard, Huntisgtovs Doctor Wash 
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bittn, Dana’s Brittany Beaeti, and Bridcau'i’s B/antin^ the 
Colza and At the Moeque Fountain Of the latter, an en 
tirely new picture finished expressly for this exhibition, and 
including a tnilj Imng and spmied study of a black horse, I am 
able to send you a sketch by the artist Nearly eight hundred 
works composed this exhibition ‘ 

About the same time, m Philadelphia, occurred tlie regular 
annual exhibition of the Academy, 135 pamtings were sent 
thither by the single city of New York, being tlie wo’^ks of such 
artists as Blashfield, Beckwith, Sartatn, and Bolton Jones But no 
pan of the displays attracted such attention as the contribution of 
about forty pictures from Americans living m Pans, including such 
striking canvases as Bridcman s Lady 0/ Boumania, and the 
remarkable caravan subjects of Mr IVeeks, m which he seemed 
to imprison the infinity and the melancholy of the Sahara 
To conclude, and to show jrou, my dear Dumas, how unfortu 
nately true it is that Araencan art is nourished from the milk 
bottle of Europe, I wall roenuon the principal picture-sales, m 
which the sensational canvases were nearly alwaj’s French. 
A sale of some importance occurred at New York on 
February sStb The Amencan Minister to Pans, Mr Morton* 
disposed of his whole collection, to which was added a 
part of tlie gallery of Mr. Hoc, inventor of a well known 
printing press Mr Morton was the owner of Recvadlt’s Auto- 
medon and Dacnan's Mdnon Laeaut , the former brought 
$S> 90 o» and went to St Louis, the latter brought $990, and 
returned to France J Lewis Browti’s Yorhtown sold for 
$280, Knaus’s TInrf at a Fair for §2,250, and Church s 
Tropical Scenery for §3,175 One hundred and fifty seven pictures 
sold for 50,478 dollars « 

On March 16th, at Boston, was sold the collection of Mr 
Adams, creator oftheAdamsExpre^, that magical parcels convey 
ance company which transports gold-dust through mountains and 
tnbes of hostile savages Tissoi's picture of two ladies looking 
at a Chmese ship brought §1,200 One hundred and fourteen 
paintmgs and statues returned the sum of about 56,860 dollars 
John Wolfe, a well known New York banker and collector, sold 
his entire gallery on* Apnl sth Bovnats Fellah woman and 
Baby brought §6 000 , * Cabahel’s Birth of Venus bronght 
§5300 PiLoxy’s.^flw bought §3,500, Carl Becker’S 

Fiigger the Banker brought §3 goo , Marchal’s study for the 
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Patthpe brought $625 Boucerea«’s best picture, Satyrs and 
Nymi)hs, brought $10,010, and became the decoration of a 
fash!omble dram shop Ninety fi\e pictures reached the sum of 
131,945 dollars 

A hundred subjects Inould like to talk to >ou about, but I 
know that the penalt) of diffiiseness isthatjou send aivayyour 
reader to a li\ elier chapter So adieu, exhibitions m Boston and 
Baltimore, Chicago, St Louis, and Cmcmoati Adieu, pretty 
little temple just built b> the Art Club m Boston, and inaugurated 
in Februarj Adieu, exhibitions of black and white, of fans, of 
etchings, of tvQod engraxnngs I have told nothmg, out of the 
MOrld of things to be mentioned, but at least I hate been less 
voluminous than Littre 1 

Edwakd Straidu*. 




• FRANCE. 


THE SALON OF 1882. 


U'ENTY good canvases, sho'Mng original power, 
"hen nunglcd nith jocoo commonplace or 
C'cn tvorUiless subjects, suffice to give im 
roft^nce to a Salon, whereas 1,696 pieces— 
nuniber of those exhibited at the Ropl 
Lia Academ) this jear— could not rescue it from 

' complete obscurity were it impossible to point 
to a single example of superior art in the collection Let us 
then congratulate ourselves that the Salon of 18S2 contains this 


precious though modest number of paintings and pieces of 
sculpture which is alone sufficient to constitute an artistic year 
In the first rank among these chosen works is the P^re Jacquis 
by hf Bastiev Lepsge — a painting the superiority of which is 
all apparent This young punter has been made the subject of 
such extraordinary praise by hts friends, as well as by Panurges 
excellent flock, the public, that we run great risk of displeasing 
many people by laying down this simple truth — ‘ Jif Bastien 
Lepage has made considerable progress during the last two years, 
® masterpiece, is incontestably the artists 
ehe/eTautre up to the present date It rarely happens that his 
Salon pictures do hot draw from me most severe expressions 
of opinion We exact a great deal from a man who we know can 
do better things We acknowledge the infinite service he has 
rendered by holding aloof from convention and routine, we have 
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the liveliest appreciation of the onginal cast of his talent, and, 
in a certain measure, of that persistent resolution and ohslmate 
selftt*Il uhich characterize his efTort* Kevertheless, five and 
twenty jears devoted to the passionate study of art have not 
succeeded m curing us of our prejudice in fsiour of the finished 
picture , that is to saj , the work that shows a proportional amount 
of completion m all its essential parts This is what M Baslien 
Lepage has not}et shown us He hasallowcd hi» distances — his 
partial flatterors say from want of care, we say from want of 
experience — to overspread each other, to advance and recede 
contrary to all perspective, atvl to become confounded m oppo 
sition to the most elementary sense of the picturesque 

“ Abov e all things,’ 'aid Pr^ult, “ let us carefully cultivate our 
defects 1 am not aware that M Basticn Lepage has ev tr heard 
of this saving of the ronuntic old sculptor, but as he has not 
altogether got rid of his defects, while, on the other hand, they 
are no longer absolutely disagreeable, v* e ma) bchev e that he has 
very cleverly cultivated tliem With a clearly defined purpose he 
concentrates all the picturesque effect of this simple, )et noble 
worli., upon the bust of the old nun Tlic hca I, $0 admirable m 
Us modem realism, its severe truth, u$ precise modelling, its 
firmness and unequalled sacnce, seems to stand out of the anvas 
IIvcr}thing else is sacnficcd to this stnling cfi’cct The land 
scape, the leafless trees ilut shoot aloft in the background, the 
thick brushwood, the newl)-cul faggo^— showing the salmon 
coloured wood where the billhook has been at work — the legs of 
the good mm, the child, too m her little blue cotton smock, arc 
all carried out in a harmonious, discreet, jet uncertain light, with 
out ^ contour or detail wholly defined, and as a vague and dim 
accompaniment to the chief interest — the h'ad of I t.rc Jacques. 
Looked at from the point of view of just what it ts intended to he 
—the portrait of a woodman, and not a pictare — the work js of 
the first order 

T^t us asl no more of anj one than what he can give Inas 
muc^ as our French school, with the etcepiion of M Gustave 
Moreau and M Paul Bajdr),ba5 lost the taste, and with the 
taste the feeling for heroic corapo$mo*i, let us think ourselves 
fortunate in being able to note the growth, cvln in this nied oae 
direction, of the robust and searching taWnt o*’a young man who, 
m the legitimate in erptetation of the mos humble aspects of 
social lif“, eschews all aTccuiion ami pre'CQtio»s emptn-ss, 
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together With the sordid mdustmltsm, of the tinsel painters m 
vogue It IS, indeed, a healtnj art that is so tenderly in love with 
nature, and to this we are indebted for ihernost inipressiveVork 
m the Salon of 1S82 

If the large decorative fne2e prepared for the Amiens Museum, 
wherein M Puvis de Chavannes has repre'enled Yorntg Picards 
excretsi/ig vtih the Z<j«n',had been to us an unexpected revelation 
of new talent, we might perhaps have given it precedence over 
M Bastien Lepage s Ph-e Jacques but the work was already 
known to us With his Ludus pro Patna, M Puvis de Cha 
vannes likewise «exhibits a Uecoratfte panel intended for M L. 
Bonnats residence viz Doux pays — a “sweet country in very 
truth, in which the idyllic and bucolic life might be led in perfect 
contentment among these young women and frolicking children, 
while contemplating the infinite blue of the sky and that blue 
Hellenic sea dotted with white sails Thus we are borne away on 
the wings of dreams, far from the cruel life of the towm, to which 
we must nevertheless return, m order that w e may be reminded 
that thought, however lofty and noble, is not all that is necessary 
to a work of art It is not our intention here to iral e a subject 
of reproach to the artist for his habitually abstracted vi*\vs m the 
matter of colour and modelluig But when an artist carries his 
prejudice against all that appears inferior to him to such a length, 
one may be permitted to express a regret that he is not equally 
rigorous in his choice of»fonns These are often heavy, massive 
and thick n"cked m the case of men and odd in the case of chil 
dren The qualities which predominate in M Puvis de Cha 
vannes talent would allow us easily to forget certain weaknesses 
were he alone in question But, unfortunately, he is at the head 
of a school, although his art is nothiog but \ beautiful eccenlnaty 
of art 

His art IS as irregular as is that of M Bonnat, which is made 
up o convention artifice, and falseness, of trickery and old 
devices earned out with a clumsy instrument , an art devoid of 
the least charm, and the outcome of an intelligence neither 'high 
nor deep, but with all this there is, m the circumscribed and 
unimpressionable brain of the Pyrenean painter, such energy, 
sue I willpower, such a^ capacity for concentrated effort that in 
spite o t e horribly suffocating and vinous atmosphere of the 
cellar, dial light which seems to penetrate through an air hole to 
ms models, and that plasterer's work which is the distinguishing 
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thro^v a gleam of supenor light jn the room where it is placed 
— the same in ishich M. Sastien Lepage’s Fire Jacqves is to be 
found Nothing could be better than thi% chance compamonship 
for showing the vast and legitimate lanetythat exists m those 
methods of interpretation whose elements nature has bestowed 
upon original artists M Eastien Lepage has a passion for 
reality. T.I Baudry understands reality only by virtue of its value 
as a means to an end, or as an alphabet of types It is to him a 
dictionary, whose words he employs with the instinct of a poet m 
harmony ivith his lyncal conceptions And how exquisite a con 
ception IS that figure of Truth ' For us it is a happy circum* 
stance that M Baudry has nothing of the sceptical humour of 
Fontenelle, and that he has opened the hand that held a truth so 
precious Truth does not grow old, and thusit isthatthepainttt 
has been able to clothe his conception mth the eternal jouth of 
the Immortals Only humanity can but with difficulty support the 
radiance of her glorious ‘nahedness, and this probably explain* 
the presence here of the little spmt who offers her so lonogly 
with both hands the veils necessarj for her sojourn among caen. 
Looking at the pure grace of this beautiful and poetic cofflpo 
sition, at the suppleness, the richness, the freedom, and all the 
marvellous resources of the delightful colouring, recalk the son 
nets, so full of penetrating emotion and intense poetry, which the 
illustrious poet and painter of England, and father of the pre 
Raphaebte school, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, bequeathed us 

Our Roman school is dying , ii is, in fact, already dead With 
the exception ofa few survivors, professors rather than painters, 
no one regrets the loss The State is obviously growing indifferent 
in the matter The movement of mind in France is no longer m 
the direction of those forms of high art whose worship the VDla 
hl^dicis had the pretensioa to perpetuate — a pretension so little 
justified But I sincerely believe that our "Romans " have them 
selves done more to divert all sympathy from their work than the 
realistic and naturalistic tastes of the period. Under the monarchy 
the sovereign took delight in surrounding himself wifti the 
" Grands corps de 1 ^tal , hence the Fourth Class of the Institute 
was for a long while supported, encouraged, and protected in the 
belief that the Ctdnn received part of its lustre At length it was 
perceived that the exchan^ was one sided, and to this fact is to. 
be ascribed the celebrated attempt to refotm the 6cole des Beaux 
Arts that caused such commotion m 1863, an honest attempt 
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at first, but doomed to miscarr) by pusillanimous concessions 
to the academic mind The School now succumbs to offiaal 
mdifFprence and that of the select public of amateurs Thus wth 
a few exceptions the^old pupils of the School of Rome ha\e 
renounced their pitiful “ high art,’ which no one cares an) thing 
more about*, to become simple portrait painters — artists not 
without a certain talent, although it be of an msipid sort, 
shon mg no personal insight into nature, nor sense of arrangement 
and little originality m composition Their Pnx de Rome is 
equii alent to a patent /or portraiture nhich secures to them an 
easy income of ;^4, 000 a >ear In the interest of their families, 
I am dehghted that it does so, for it is reasonable enough that a 
manufacturer of painted canvas should make as much mone}' as a 
manufacturer of silk , but I doubt if the Louvres of the future 
will be able to cnndi the collected greatness of past ages with 
many examples of their productions 

All that we may expect from this clsier yet empty ait is that it 
will respond to the laudable sentiments of fathers, husbands, and 
children But it is a satisfaction that is felt onl) behind the 
scenes, and consequently does not come withm the junsdiction of 
the cntic. There are pacntere, however, of this school— Messrs 
Cabanel, Bouguereiu, and Hubert, for instance, elders among the 
order — w ho bravely uphold the neglected standard on the rums of 
their tradition Younger painters of the brotherhood struggle, too, 
and courageously All honour to the valour that strives for a 
fading cause — for the traditions of “bign artl" Behold M 
Lxyrand, with an <Ar Cir/r^ that would haxe o%erjo)ed the 
Ambigu in the palmy days of histone drama , and il Besvard, 
stdl more tiresome, with his Remorse and a \ast allegoncal compd- 
sition, Abundance eneourasing IVcrl, a patch work performance 
rccalhng M Puvis de Chavimes and M Luc Olivier Slersonl 
These latter “Ronurts” have ccrtaml) lost the faith of their 
elders, and — witness Messrs La)Tand and Besnard — try to coax 
success that turns its back on them, by the elaborate trise en sdn' 
of intentional ccccntncity 

M Lecomtl DU Nou\ pleases me better Ko doubt he is a 
century behind his time, and his Uyptich, ILtrcr, is no translation 
after the manner of Lccoratc de lasle The blind poet leaning 
on his IvTC, with the sleeping child on 1 ms knees, among the rums 
of Tro>, an Ihad on his right, and on his left an 0 d)sse), draped 
d la Penelope and guarded b) a dog of Eubeu", are all rev elations 
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of school routine, but earned out with an energetic obstinate con* 
vicUon that to me is not displeasing The only fault of all this is 
that It comes too late In 1802 this Homer would have enraptured 
the idolatrous admirers of Girodet Triosbn, and Firmin Didot 
would have confided to the painter an important share in the 
collaboration of the celebrated illustrated edition of Greek classics 
side by side with Gerard, Girodet, Ingres, Percier, &c I may 
add that M Lecomte du Nouy would have most worthily per 
formed his part 

Among these victims of this so called "classical” logomachy 
there is one whose case is espeaally interesting — JI Lehovx 
Tins young man, premier laureate of the Pnx du SoJon, has been 
for eight years crushed by the excessive weight of his first success 
He gave evidence of unbounded pretensions to style, and shoirei! 
us but a wretched collection of pompous pieces, disconnected in 
meaning, overcharged with efforts that failed to express them 
selves, inflated without leing powerful, containing, moreover 
monstrous muscular effects that would have been esaggerated 
even m their nght place, the Foire du Trone, and which are quite 
inconceivable in relation to his subjects We must therefore 
admit that, according to the saying of the Latins — Falatum 
Destiny ever finds its road , for this turgid art, so 
thoroughly antipathetic to every heart that loves sincerity and 
simplicity, moves us this year in a form that shows no improve 
ment in the direction of sinccnty and truth I refer to the 
picture called LtSuteidP 

The intention is honible By means of grappbng irons and 
strength of arms, four men in a boat, which one of them guides by 
aid of a long gaff, are drainng out of the stagnant depth of a reedy 
pond, the surface of which is covered with water libes, the corpse 
of an old man — some village Lear— grown green by the length of 
time It has been m the water One of the men seizes it by the 
belt, another by the arm, a third applies a sort of harpoon to it. 
Tlie heavy bod) comes up erect and falls over a putnd mass, as 
It IS disengaged from its humblewmding sheet of dead vegetation 
Nowf what saves this picture from being absolutely repulsive, and 
places It in the category of tragic horrors, is, in the first place, the 
vast dimensions of the camas, showing that the work is not a 
simple “fait di'crs," and in the second place, the motive of the 
artist to convey an impression of magnitude and grandeur into 
tliese human forms, whicl^ by their attitudes, haght, and even 
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coiounng almost realise the poetiy of heroic expression Had 
M Lehoux treated his subject m that spirit of lealistic ohserintion 
adopted by M Gervex in painting his Goalheaiers of the ViUette 
Docl?s, Le Smnde ivoijld have been utterly and iiltbily repulsive 

On the whole, the fishermen w horn M Hlctor Leroux— un 
faithful this year to his chaste vestals — exhibits m their graceful 
postures on the picturesque banks of the Tiber, rrhose waters roll 
in yellow muddmess, as they have done from time immemorial, 
through the heav> looking arches where the triremes of the Latin 
city w ere once moored, fotm a picture that is preferable to the 
one just mentioned Herewe have a welcome passageof antique 
life ihat we gratefully accept, because it is revived for our 
benefit with rare delicacy In it we catch a glimpse ofTanagras 
exquisite little figures, and feel communicated to us some of 
that emotion of a high intelligence, itself affected by its own 
faculty of rcstonng the sweet and simple life of the free woman 
and child of Roman cocietj But what shall we sayofM Krucs 
^w^Aorosc, and of JI ^VEMCEERS /m}eraftiec — those enormous 
canvases, incapable of throwing a gleam of light upon a world that 
has passed away, that cannot boast a bold line or a vigorous 
movement to any purpose, any passionate feeling for colour, or 
an> spnghtliness of draiving? IVhat is the mission of these dull 
insipid paintings of the latest academic pedantry in the midst of 
our )Oung school imbued with the modem spirit? Performances 
such as these will never lead to a revival of studious inquiry into 
those great histone epochs on which the.gemus of EughneDela 
croix brought to bear such generous faculties and such an aspiring 
pencil when he painted his decorahve pieces for the Library of 
the Chamber of Deputies 

Formerly religious painting occupied an important chapter m 
tlie critical notices of the annual Salon Little need be said 
to day on this head , m fact, a paragraph will suffice Painters of 
religious subjects have been the death of religious art, just as 
lustoncal painters have killed hisloncal painting An identical 
jntnrjisp -lia? jauiiviftded -in both cases Jsotjnecfissa^vjtofi^lam 
the nhture of this process? It is ihe abuse of those formuhe that 
originated in classical conventions by allowing them to degenerate 
into mere routine It is the evolution into bare mechanical method 
of that patient art wnich consisted of forming infinite combinations, 
inthout any reflection of orjgmal thought/of the types which M 
Ingres and hi Hippolyte Flandrm reviyified for a transient hour 
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When e have mentioned three or four examples of a liigher art 
than this, we shall have exhausted the subject of religious painting, 
and to do so much as thiS some good natured impulse is necessary 
M Benjamin Constants gives usneither'aieiy 

nen nor a very touching mterpreUtion of the great Cimstian drama, 
and the artist has made his work chiefly characteristic Qf the brilliant 
colourist M Carolus Duran who has treated another scene of 
the same drama — that in whidi the holy women are washing die 
feet prior to the burial — has, on the other hand, used great circum 
spection m the use of his palette It is by occasionally refusing 
to subject himself to the exacting demands of fashionable women, 
111 order to refresh himself with the wholesome study of coraposi* 
tion the study of drawing and the nude , it is by this concentra 
tion of thought and this return to the starting point of his talent 
that M Carolus Duran remains m the Salon the unrivalled master 
of Us hauUs klfganecs in relation to the women of our day M J 
UuLAND has only discovered in the scene of Jmts at the lime ef 
MarOia and Mary a pretext for harping on one string to the tune 
of silver white Notwithstandinga childish affectation of archaism 
m drawing, nay, by reason of this affectation, it is impossible to 
take a serious view of this mode of interpreting the New Testa 
ment By this method of his, M. Buland would thus identify 
himself with the histone legends of past ages, including the 
Z^ende doree, m order to excite an xslhetic curiosity for this false 
simplicity, for these artifices of colour, but m admitting the excel* 
lence of his motive, and while congratulating the young artist on 
escaping from the beaten paths, we are of opinion that in choosmg 
this field for his efforts he is completely at fault 
Truth, movement, and a power of expressing life in a collective 
form, while preserving strict accuracy of detail, are the sound quali 
ties of M Roll’s great composition — not religious but typically 
secular— entitled, 141'/; /W/r/, 1880 M Rollisabrav e man At 

a time when all fashionable taste is running on picture baubles for 
the boudoir, he has remained true to the strong and fine attach 
ment of our French masters— the Cdricaults and the Delacrou— 
or large^yrfaces We have not forgotten his Innndato't itor his 
beautiful Minerd Strike It was to the centre of Pans, to a 
populous and popular quarter, the Place du Chateau d Eau, that 
tae young artist betook himself in order to observe the most 
characteristic illustration of the new Republican fete The spot 
nas admirably chosen, presenting as it did the most complete 
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picture of Pans on the 14th Julj, 18S0 Such was the exact 
effect of light produced b) the doud o^dust raised by the troops 
on tjieir march to Longchamps, sochtvas the crowd, too, made 
up of all dasses, from the bourgeotste to the noisy «warming masses , 
such were the flower girls, sellers of cocivades and tricolours, 
hawkers of every sort, howlers of the Marseillatte, beggars in rags, 
women and children in their flaunting summer dresses, and honest 
citizens dodging among the carnages, trying to find some shade 
under the official bandstands or gazing at the glaring new paste 
board statue of the Hepubhc The perfumed and fervent little 
ladies who dote on M Vibert and other water-cqlounsts say that 
M Rolls lijh July is not dtsftngue, no more so, in fact, than M 
Gervex’s ViUette Docks and his sunburnt porters carrying coal 
on their naked badts, their vigorous outlines firml) defined m the 
dear morning light The Dedaraiton of Btrih^ painted by M 
BLA^CHO'r for the Maine of the Nineteenth Arrondissement, full 
of bustling figures of clerks and othA emplo) moving among 
the benches, the green portfolios and registers of the “ Etat Civil, ' 
IS truthful, well conceived, and honestlj interpreted, but certainly 
not distingue Distingue indeed I How can our office hfe, our 
daily toil, or our public fete be dtsUnguil 
We will not discuss the distribution of medals by the Salon 
jury the matter is one that concerns only those immediately 
interested Not to mention that the monarchical institution of 
conferring rewards has grown absolutely ridiculous m a democratic 
state , but, admitting the pnnaple, their distribution is earned on 
upon a most defective system, and it moreover opens the door to 
all manner of mtngues and concessions quite beside the question 
of art Let us leave then, to those whom it amuses, this super 
fluous toy, without troubling ourselves about the wires by which it 
IS worked The space at our disposal must be devoted to worthier 
subjects There remain to be indicated in their several categones, 
works of note belonging to the French School, and we must speak 
afterwards of some pamtings which, by their supenonty or ongi 
nalitj^or still more by the cunosity which they arouse — do not 
come wathin any distinct classification * 

Of these we ^ve an example in that enormous diptych, Profane 
exhibited by M G Ditbufetils This pretty 
fanc}, whose chief fault is its distnbution (Tver too wide a surface 
' — this work, so brilliant, light, and airy — ^so like a soap bubble m 
Its lack of substantialit), as also m its ins-coloured hues — has in 

P 
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reality far higher qualities than the heavily dramatic art ^hich 
seems to havemspiredM Jean Pawl Laurens m his Zaj/jl/omrnts 
of the Emperor Maxtmtltan It would be impossible to put more 
emphasis and less emotion in the rendering of a tragic scene 
This death of Maximilian, this denouement of the dnvalrous but 
spmbre tragedy of the Mexican Empire, this heroic drama wluch 
needed for its interpretation the mind of a Shakespeare, the artist 
was onl^ capable of seeing with the ejes of a bourgeois 

Until the contrary be proved, it must be admitted that a dress 
coat does not lend itself to aesthetic combinations of the lachrymose 
or even serious order This is doubtless why M Manet — and 
also M de Nittis — has never introduced it except in connection 
with the picturesque composition of a crowd, as m the Opera Ball 
The BreaL/ast at Father Lathutllds, of former days, and nov. m Ins 
Bar at the Folia Bcr^h-e Those w ho fore«ee, as w e do, that the 
pursuit of eujets distinguis m painting must result in vapidness and 
insipidity, have m this last«picture by M Manet an illustration m 
point No more thorough type of female worihlessness could be 
conceived than the creature whom the artist has installed behind 
the marble counter, strewn with bottles and fruit The real ment 
of the work does not he in these objects, but in the artist’s truth 
ful vision, his use of colour, and h s luminous, wave like disposi 
tion of light In all this he tnumphs Unlike M Bsfraud, who 
in painting analogous subjects makes his figures stiff and life 
less, M Manet surprises them, so to speak, in their natural 
movements, and the irflpression immediate!) conveyed by his 
pictures IS that of reality m action. This piquant personal inter 
pretation of life marks a new departure in art It is a direct con 
quest over the world s extenor phenomena, and one that will not 
be lost on postenty 

Formed in the robust school bf M Lecoq de Boisbaudran, 

which has given us so many excellent artists, all possessing a strong 

vein of individuality — such, for instance, as MM Carin, Fantm 
Latour, Legros, Georges Bellenger, the brothers Guillaume, FiHut 
and Freddnc Regaraey — M L£on Lherjiitte, not less^^than 
JI Manet, is enamoured of modern life phenomena, but he seelis 
them m humble places and under more austere aspects, and 
almost invariably depicts the customs and manners of the pea 
santry Ba)mg the Reapers affords the most complete idea of 
this profound yet simple, severe yet modest, art M Llierfflitte 
IS a most scrupulous observer of truth, and an enemy to all that 
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and foliage in decorative hannony, M Gusiaie Dore, ivho alone, 
of all modern misters, has-shown himself capable of interpreting 
the majesty of mountains and the infinitely i{,irpng phenometa of 
light, MM Pelouse, Bernier, Sege, Pomtelin, and Jean Desbrosses 
who do not put on their neighbours' spectacles to see bits of wood 
land, shining lakes, sun bathed plains, and foaming torrents, and 
a few other artists, such as M Appian, the painter of Provencal 
roadsides , M A Giiillon, whose name is so classically asso 
mated with the chestnut trees of the Yontie and Vezelay, the old 
histone town , M Grandsire, and the spirited Impressionists and 
MM Monet, Sjslej, Renoir and Pissano 

In this year s Salon a new tendency is to be observed in the 
work of some young landscape painters, and one well worth) of 
attention The peculiarity of this fresh development is not to 
depict m vague terms a nver side, a road, a village, or a forest, 
but such and such a river, road, or forest in a certain department 
This js gratifying, masmuch^as it indicates a return to the sincere 
love of nature 

I find myself, against my inclination, compelled to give names 
instead of analyses of artisticworks I must therefore mention MM 
Bmet, Bouchd, Olive, Montenard, Vuilher, and M Coquand, who 
for SIX or seven years have exhibited in the Salon works imposing 
by their size and beautiful by their sincerity, although the jutj 
has never condescended to notice them Nor must I forget M 
Barait, the pamter of ^he Village oj Rocks (Touraine), whose 
youthful yet vigorous talent is perhaps the best justification ofm) 
theory respecting the latest evolution of landscape painting In 
justice 1 should add that the exchange of ideas that took place in 
1867, and espeaally m 1S78, between ourselves and the English 
school, brought about this wholesoipe return to siocere art 

In passing thus rapidly through this Salon, I have unconsciouslv 
been influenced by those nom-out traditions which have set up a 
sort of hierarchy of categones, whereas there are in reality only 
two styles, the bad and the good I have, therefore, not jet 
spoken of certain styles which are accounted of minor imporUncCr 
sneb as ^be one that w so mappropnalely described as “gcnfC ’ 
This style our English neighbours designate by the much more 
applicable general*tcrm “Biography," with its sub-divisions, 
“Drama,” ''Domestic,” “Incident/ and “ Portrait " 

To me the picture which best corresponds to the designation 
“Drama ” is M. A P. Dawants Funeral at the Imahdes What 
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IS chieflj remarkable in this nork is the just ibscnmmation 
with which the processes emplojed b> ^be artist ha\e been sub- 
ordiBated to the interest of the subject The beauty of the design 
lies in the fact that it* is e'ctrcmelj exact The colounng is firm, 
well sustained, and of a fine consistency These are not super 
ficial merit? I am well aivare of the existence of pictorial power 
of a more effects e kind, which will neier cease to enrapture 
humanitj, and prove espeaallj seductive to the dtlettanir, and 
again of another order more calculated bj its bnllianc) to hit the 
taste of the hour, to attract the ideas, and set them speculatmg, 
but I know of nothing displaying greater faithfulness, strength, 
and durability 

Our pencioners have suggested the subject of another picture 
in the Salon Were we to compare the two the companson would 
be painful to JI. Maunce Poirson, who, being a man of spmt, 
has put more spirit into his work than smcenty M Poirson is, 
moreover, influenced by the very visiblb mama for borrowing from 
the most recent successes of English painters m the matter of 
inspiration He is quite able to discover the elements of more 
certam success in his personal surroundings, without seeking it m 
the works of other painters of whatever nationality. By the 
medium of his own emotions he might reflect life in a more oirect 
manner 

From this, and no other source of observation, M Dagnan 
Bouveret finds the material for his subjwts, and each year wit 
nesses a higher dev elopment m his art After a bnef disappearance 
he com“S back to us this vear with a canvas of the first order, 
nit Sksttng cf a Youn^ Unde and Sride^room b^ore ^Tannage 
In this he unites a consummate deftness of pencil to all those 
resources of the palette which^the most picturesque and refined 
faculty of observation may turn to advantage For example, he 
has shown that he can render with surpnsing skill the two effects 
of light produced by lit tapeis and the glittering radiance of a 
sunny day, in a picture heavily charged with white — such as that 
of walls, tablecloths, and dresses How superior is this art, 
which embodies actuality to that cold and insipid style so weak 
in inventive power, whose sole merit is its correctness, which has 
given us M Jules LefebvTe’s Roman Bnde, tind how different 
IS the •esthetic activ ity that it reveals to u?* In the former all has 
been done by the artist under the impulsion of the moment , con 
sequently such a work once created can never be repeated In 
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artist Some scnlptors endeavour to represent modem types 

ith the smallest outlay of trouble, bj seeking their models m th* 
domestic arcic, the street, and the theatre. ^\itDess,.^rft:/, by 
AI Albert Leteuviie , the Bread Cam'r ^orteusc de pam) by 
“M CouTAM , and that life-Iike ballerina by M Soldi, entitled 
Me Of era. If these works are weaker than some othen, m inugi 
natne power they gam by tbcir quality of boldness, and irbea 
such hardihood is supported b> the conspicuous talent of amsts 
of equal ment as those roentioued, it is sure to receire a hearty 
w clcome. 

Tins remark applies to a forcible manner to M Zadun* 
Astrucs statue, which possesses the double quality of boldncsa 
and mi entireness A jouug efhetcs, with something of the mis- 
chievous street boy about him, is supposed to be seOing oa 
a national fete day of the intellectual ord^r, portraits of cel-bones 
m the form of masks In his left hand he nolds alof^ as ibaugh 
It were a torch, the mask of \Tctor Hugo From his nght aim, 
and suspended to a cord passing over the shoulder, are the 
masks of hfessrs Gamhetta, Gounod, and Th^ore de Eanville 
Among the laurel^ branches at his feet, and on the eight faces of 
the plinth, are those of Corot, Dumas his, EeiUos, Carpeanx, 
Faure, E Delacroix, Balza^ and Baibey d’Anrenlly In coo 
fidiDg to this street arab, pitted up in some aaaent highway 
perhaps under the shadow of the Parthenon, the task of exhibiting 
the illustnous representatives of contempoiaiy arts and letters, 
this most ingenious artist, no doubt, wished to roll back the age»i 
and unite French genius to its Hellenic ongin This beautL^ul 
statue, moulded erea to its least important details, as, for instance, 
the embro deiy of the short drawers, the sandals, and the jeweUery 
worn by the mare^and de masfaef,-^lh such artistic devotion, has 
naturally exated a large amount of curiosity, and obtained a 
legitimate success. It is so seldom that sculpture now offers ns 
anything besides beautiful fmgmeuts of still life, or living nature — 
according to the school to whidh the artist belongs, so laidf do 
our sculptors condescend to put a htUe mteUigence or e^rf^hito 
theis works ’ But thvs vs aB they have an ewl eye for 
those who are something more than mechanical artists, who are, 
like hi Zachane ^struc, oi M Gustave DorS, th- sculptor 
of that adtmrahle v ase, ^e Vine, such a man el of imagination 
and decorative art In tbu, work ten generations of our sculptors 
might find food for reflection, as it is one that the State, the City 
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FTFR the applause follonjng the gift of the 
runcral cf Omans to the Louvre bj hfdlle 
Juliette Courbet, the purchase by the State 
of the Stx-s Ttshtins', mihxh, The Wounitd 
the ypurij^ tci/h the Leathern 

L^elt, and the acquisition by the Jlunici* 
j ■ ’ palit> of Pans of The Siesta, the idea of a 

general exhibition of Courdet’s norU was onlj natural. The 
public awaited it. and the artists demanded it 
A conimittee was formed to prepare the Exhibition, the Govern 
ment ofiered a hall m the School of Arts, and placed their new 
^ .t, V service of the organisers There still remained 
r '‘rt'st 1 certain number ofworks, 

honourablj fibred in the annual Salons 
not wanting who were willin'g to 
A dismantle their walls m the interest of 

we know what sudi sacrifices cost, and we are 
to To all those who m an) degree contnbuted 

tender nil to The memory of a great painter, we here 

tender our grateful thanks 

By means of their valuable aid the 


posthumous Exhibition of 
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Gustave Courbet has bceu such as his friends desired or be 
himself could ha\ e wished 

Ihis Exhibition contamtag marc than one hundred subjects 
vras but a small part of the productions of this robust painter 
The rest are scattered abroad or dispersed among our provincial 
gallenes ‘Amongst the pnnapal canvases unavailable we roust 
cite first T/te Funtral of Onians, that a singuhrlv rigorous rule 
retained at the Louvre , the non at Boston , ^ffer Dintrtg 

at Ornans, in, the hluseum at Lille , The Wheatscreeners, at Nantes , 
the Slag m the Water ^ at Marseilles , The Bathers, The Sfi/ining 
Giri and the Man n tlh the Fife, at Montpellier As to the 
celebrated women of Khali! Bey, Idleness and luxury, which be 
long at present to one of ourmoist distinguished amateurs, and are 
known to miny Parisians, there could be no question of expos ng 
them 

The Exhibition organised at the School of ^rts was far from 
complete It presented, ncvenheless— with its plcture^ of all 
styles and sizes landscapes, mannes, snow pieces, animals, flowers, 
fruit, portraits of men and women, scenes of town and country 
life—the varied aspect of a museum, and represented the entire 
career of the artist 

As to the artist s pnvale life, 1 shill be excused from comment 
mg on It Spite of the softening effects of time, the moment does 
not seem to have arrived for a minute and impartul biograph) 
In any case, this la not the place to attempt it 

But by the side of the roan there arc also his works, whidi have 
their historj too 

How could w e regard once more, after so many 5 ears, the Slone 
breaiers, or recall the recollection of the Funeral of Ornans, 
without remembering the storm that these paintings evoketl at 
their appearance, and the overflowing insults poured upon their 
courageous initiator , and lemembenng that tempest of insults, not 
to inquire into its ongm nor to search for the error or partiality by 
w-hvr.b juu-.h ^ ,uist and jiowerfuliUvJ^ .tutjclainur^y Jlsalfat nnrr* -so 
democratic and so thoroughl> rreoch, could excite so much anger 
and become a sort of public scandal ? 

'^^as the innovation too audacious? Did it contrast too 
violently with settled habits or prejudices? • 

No doubt there was a considerable distance between this mdi 
genous art, taken out of the solitudes of tlic country, ami ih* 
traditional st}le then reigmng, and nounshed from eternal Grtec 
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and Roman founts, to nhich had been added, under Louis 
Philippe, the foreign poets^ Dante, ShtVespeare, and B)'ion But 
without broaching any theory which would be misplaced here ire 
may saj that an artut is nowhere forbtdderf to look around him 
and borrow from the surrounding society his subjects and models 
There are e\en nations the Belgians and the Dutch, who hate no 
other principle in their art Can it be said their painting is want 
ing in character and elevation? Let Rembrandt andVanderHebt 
leplj Nor is this point of view peculiar to the Low Countncs, 
it is found a little everywhere in Europe German Holbein and 
Spanish Velasquez are two admirable painters who have utilised 
their art to represent the society of their time, and to portray the 
circle in which they lived Nor is that all If we wish to see the 
truth, do we not find in ihe works of Raphael himself subjects, and 
those not the least beautiful of his works, inspired by reality alone? 
Whence did the Florentine art proceed , and those primitive 
rnasters, so highly estecmcd'now, what was the source o? theis 
inspiration ? 

It seems as if we as a nation forget our O'vn history for was it 
not truth that Louis David sought above all other things, when, 
seizing upon events withm reach, he designed his Oath of the Tennis 
flayers, and traced upon his canvas the revolutionary episodes? 
Turn also to GdncauU Was there ever a being more inteaseljr 
possessed by a daily life spint, or a greater lover of human 
spectacle? IVhat is his IVieekof the ffedusa, if it is not aeon 
temporary episode of the artist, like a positive leading article la 
a journal, translating into painting the most dramatic of com 
positions? 

Certainly after February, 1848, which brought with it universal 
suffrage, there was nothing extraordinary in a lowly bora painter, 
republican alike in feeling and education, taking for the object of 
his art the peasants and the poor amongst whom Iiis infancy had 
passed The humility of a subject deprives it in nothing of ns 
msthetic value, for m art, as in hterature, all consists in the hand 
Img execution, and style Courbet wished to paint a viJIsge 
funeral, to show labourers mending the high roads and he had a 
light to do so All that could be demanded of him was that his 
impression should be sincoe and strongly expressed Were these 
two condihons fulfilled ? AVe know to-day, by the profound unity 
of his life and work that his smeenty was complete and absolute , 
and coming to his executive quahties, what artist or connoisseur 
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Tiill contest them ’ He knew how to in>est Mith a poetic interest 
scenes common m themselves, whidi^he thereby raised to the 
high«st summit of art , he painted persons taken from the lower 
grades of the social scale with a gni\i^, a strength, and degree 
of character ordinarily reserved for gods, heroes, or kings It was 
to pursue on another ground and from another point of sight the 
suspended work of David and GiTricault once more By what 
misunderstanding was such a legitimate attempt met by impreca 
tions and cne^ of fur) ? 

The response is not difRcoll to give non The w ork of Courbet 
was enveloped in the political reaction of 1850, and, victim of the 
same hate, it was crushed by the same blows os the Republic of 
Tebruar), which is not astonishing when we compare facts and 
dates 

In 1849, ^hen the Salon opened, two da>‘s after the manifesta 
tion of the i3lh of June, there was no suspiaon attached to the 
After Dinner at Omans Although th*s work contained the germ 
of the artists s>stcm, it was far too isolated at the Salon, too 
drowned amongst an important exhibition of landscapes, to arouse 
any senous doubts , and m fact it was only made an opportunity 
of congratulation to us author, to whom a second medal was 
awarded, a very happy and imprudent recompense, freeing the 
artist from the a erdict of future juries, and permuting him without 
further restraint to pamt la his own fashion for the remainder of 
his life — a permission of which he made use without delay 

In 1850 , 1 do not know why, tne Salon was to open at the end 
of December for a three months’ duration The nation was passing 
just then through a particularly gloomy penod, and a political 
reaction cxerased an enormous tension The Right and the 
President, sometimes together and someumes separately, hunted 
the Republic to destruction, and every one, with the exception of 
Courbe^ had a presentiment of the coming catastrophe He alone, 
ne\ er supposmg, besides, that political hurricanes could ever dis- 
turb the skies or trouble the peaceful azure of art, immersed him- 
self m his painting and resolved to make a violent effort. He 
sent in numerous works, which roaj be locidentallj noted as 
provnng an cxtraordinar) capaaty for work. There were three 
large compositions, the Fureral cf Omans, the Storebreahers, and 
the Rehtrr fror' the Fair , tw o landscaiies from the Darks of the 
Loue , four portraits, amongst which was his own, afterwards 
known as The Man with the Pipe, another of Berlioz, that of 
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Francts JV/^, and, in order to testify to his contemporaries that he 
Mas m tlie general movemfnt of ideas, that of /(ran /otimd iMmg 
out for the conquest of universal harmony with his wallet full of 
socialistic pamphlets * 

The painter wished to get spoken of— he succeeded beyond his 
desires ^\ho can have foigotten U? It was Iilce*a trumpet 
sound bursting through the e\liibition, shaking and shattenng the 
windows 

The artistic side was unseen the personages represented alone 
were regarded What? The national studios had been dosed 
the working clashes had been subdued in the streets of Pans, and 
the middle classes favoured in the Conservatoire' the Rue de 
Poitiers Ignoble conventicles had arranged old party alliances, 
universal suffrage had been cut down and three millions of 
electors disfranchised, and jet here was the vile multitude re 
appearing in paint' It was too much ' Whence came these 
peasants, these stonebreaWeis, these hungry and ragged wretches 
taking for the first time their mutt positions between the nude 
divinities of Greece and the gentlemen m plumes of the "Middle 
Ages ? Nothing less than the sinister advanced guard oi/aeguu, 
whom public anxietyi nourished by prevailing rascalitj and imbe 
cility, represented with torch in hand and kDap«ad. on back, 
naiog to as«auli the elections of 1852 

The clamour thej brought down was overpowering and irre 
sistible, to attempt to discuss, reason, or offer arguments from 
history or testhelicism, became impossible, and equally so, to listen 
or obtain a lieanng Indignant notices rained like Apnl showers 
Courbet was a charlatan thirsting for mere advertisement, a 
barbarous stranger to delicacj, a gross ignoramus, and a drunken 
helot Never had a brush holding man seen so many insults 
flying around him 

He was happilj of that bard, calcareous nature which encounters 
alike showers and thunderbolts without flinching Nature had 
even formed him to revel amidst the tempest, and, like Neptune, 
he laughed at the raging of undiained waves When the Salon 
dosed he exhibited Jus works at Bssangoa, where they met with 
the same result 

The Second of December arrived, to suppress together liberty 
and fear The trembling ceased their agitation, for France was 
garrotted, aud to settle the position, his models, or those who 
could have served him as such, were transported wholesale 
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The state of siege, voHeys, and general deportation became 
grave, and Courbet reflected “If mjr peasants," said he, “ shock 
the preser\ers of my countr), I can send their wnea The woman 
ol tin. fields certainly^loes not meddle with subversive sentiments, 
so perhaps mine m-’y find snee m the e>es of the new masters 
of opinion « With his palette knife, therefore, and m one of the 
loveliest landscapes of Tranche Comte, whose heights are crene- 
lated n ith loftj grey rocks, and m the full and radiant light of day, 
he pheed his Village Ladtes bestowing Chanty on a Coiiherd 
(1852) On the shores of the river he loved so well, because his 
jouth had been passed by it— the Louc — m the misty light of a 
clustering wood, pierced by a ray 01 sunlight gliding from branch 
to branch, he displajed the carnal splendours of his Bathers 
(1S53), m the silence of a tiny room, near her wheel at rest, softly 
slumbered his Spinmng Ctrl (1853), and on a grey harmonious 
background of mingled flour and dust amongst piled up sacks, he 
designed his Wheatsereeners 'J'he) were so many episodes 

of rustic life, quiet and actue by turns, simple touch ng events, 
treated according to their subject m a masterly vigour or a 
ravishing simplicity, 

Dut fais female peasants caused as much disgust as the males 
Again was the artistic side confounded with the scene none 
could see the poetic charm of his JVheatsereeners, and his Spinnirg 
Ctrl was hastily termed a public house wench, whilst the Bathers 
above all set tlie pens fljmg m excitement One might be 
accustomed to see mythological njmphs and conventional nu 
diocs, but to meet on tlie thick grass a robust and strongly -deve- 
loped matron, simply produced shrieks The artist was accused 
of a love of triviality, only as the spectre of socialism liad dis- 
appeared, and the artist’s resumption of his pastorals was very 
mofTensive, some regard vvas»paid to his mania, insult giving 
way to laughter, and puns, songs and caricatures succeeding 
epithets 

He ftlt It was useless to struggle against such minds, for where 
wastheuscof frenzy, his life and energy would be rmspbeed 
He resolved, therefore, to seek m another direction, and williout 
abandoning hu ideas, avoid giving oflence and allow the great 
consoler, Time, to work for him. But before doing so he wished 
to collect m a memorable work the seven years just vanished In 
1855 he produced The Sludus^^xt most astonishing by Us thought- 
fulness as it was the most extraordinary by its workmanship of all 
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h»s executed ’^orl.s He is tepreseoted m the centre the vrotk, 
occupied ona landscapeofFranche-Conitd, surrounded by fnends, 
visitors, and models There is his artistic li/e contained in one 
page, nith a vista of persons, lubits, and cpstumes of the time 
What will not be the value of that work m another century? If 
there existed uovi sudv speaking images of the studios of the old 
masters, of Velasquez, Titian, and Raphael, wth nhat respectful 
admiration they nould be surrounded ' 

This chapter of his life thus closed, he retook his palette and 
produced at hazard travels, landscapes, marine pieces, floners, 
animals, portraits, hunting scenes, every thing that fell m the way 
of the clearest aid best organised vision that ever existed, and 
without precisely shunning humanity , he paid more attention to 
nature, for which he felt a tender love Eager to penetrate the 
new world he had thus opened for himself, be encountered, like 
the navigators of old, the happiest surpnses, virgin lands, where 
none had yet set foot, mth^prospects and landscapes which may 
be truly said to have hitherto remained undiscovered He 
mounted these heights of freedom with dilating lungs , he dived 
into mysterious anlres, where for him were displayed the curiosities 
of unknown haunts , and each tune that he thus plunged into the 
bosom of nature, like a man vrho has been through a hive ud 
comes out covered witli honey, he reappeared full of poetry and 
charm 

He descended the ravines where spnngs are born m the 
sweating of the rocks, and witnessed the mmglmg of these 
drops of water, letting their mimic cascades glide between his 
fingers, and saw the brook bubbling between pebbles and moss, 
and running ov ei its silver sands None had ever thus painted 
nature’s features so frankly or freely IVTio can contemplate the 
JBrook of the Slack Well, I7te Soune 0 / the Zeue, or the Coltrti 
Brook, without fancying the pure breeze on his face commg from 
those fresh and radiant landscapes where grey rocks, nuinmg 
waters, and green grasses ate combined m so many happy 
ways? 

The wnde forest, where the trees resembled columns supporting 
a dome of verdure shot with numberless sunny darts, with its 
lights and shadows, its silence and its noises, all bad for him n 
singular attraction 'Almost as much a hunter as a painter, he 
more than once interrupted a study to drop his brush and seiae 
his gun for a fiymg shot These hunting exploits are recorded m 
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reality far higher qaalities than the heavily dramatic art rihich 
seems to have inspired M Jean Paul LAVKESSinhis las/ Moments 
of the Emperor It -would be impossible to put more 

emphasis and less emotion in the rendering: of a tragic scene. 
This death of Ma'timilian, tins denouement of the chivalrous but 
sombre tragedy of the Mexican Empire, this heroic drama which 
needed for its interpretation the mind of a Shahespeare, the artist 
was onl) capable of seeing with the eyes of a bourgeois 

Until the contrary be proved, it must be admitted that a dress 
coat does not lend itself to testhebc combinations of the lachrymose 
or even serious order This is doubtless why M AIanet — and 
also M de Nittis— has never introduced it except in connection 
with the picturesque composition of a crowd, as in the Opera Ball, 
The Breahfast at Father Lathutilds of former days, and now in his 
Bar at the Fohes Bergire Those who foresee, as we do, that the 
pursuit of sujets distmgues m painting must result m vapidness and 
insipidity, have in this last prture by M Manet an illustration m 
point No more thorough type of female woilhlessness could be 
conceived than the creature whom the artist has installed behind 
the marble counter, strewn with bottles and fruit The real ment 
of the work does not he m these objects but in the artists truth 
ful vision, hts use of colour, and h s luminous, wave like disposi 
tion of light In all this he tnumphs Unlike M B^raud, who 
in paioting analogous subjects makes his figures stiff and life 
less, M Manet surprise* them, so to speak, m their natural 
movements, and the imptession immediately conveyed by his 
pictures IS that of reality in action This piquant personal inter 
pretation of life marks a new departure m art It is a direct con 
quest over tlie world s exterior phenomena, and one that will not 
be lost on posterity 

Formed in the robust school of* M Lecoq de Boisbaudran, 
which has given, us so many excellent artists, all possessing a strong 
vein of individuvhtj — such, for instance, as MM Cazin,Fvntin 
Latour, Legros, Georges Bellcnger, the brothers Guillaume, FJlix 
and Frederic K^gamey — M L£on Lhfrmitte, not less ijian 
M JIanet, is enamoured of modem bfe phenomena^ but he seeks 
them m humble places and under more austere aspects and 
almost invariably depicts the customs and manners of the pea 
sintry Pacing the Peapers affords the most complete idea of 
this profound jet simple, severe jet modest, art JI Lhermittc 
is> a most scrupulous observer of truth, and an enemy to all that 
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and foliage in decorative liannony , M. Gustave Core, who alone, 
of all modern masters, has shown himself capable of interpreting 
the majesty of mountains and the infinitely varying phenomena of 
light, MM Pelouse, Dernier, Seg^, Pomtelm, and Jean Desbrosses, 
who do notputoti their neighbours’ spectacles to see bits of wood 
land, shining lakes, sun bathed plains, and foaming torrents , and 
a few other artists, such as M Appian, the painter of Provencal 
roadsides , M A Guillon, whose name is so classically asso 
*ciated with the chestnut trees of the Yonne and V^zel?y, the old 
histone town , M Grandsire, and the spirited Impressionists, and 
MM Monet, Sjslej, Renoir, and Pissano 

In this j ear’s Salon a new tendency IS to be observed in the 
work of some joung landscape painters, and one w-ejl worthy of 
attention. The peculianty of this fresh development is not to 
depict in vague terms a nver side, a toad, a village, or a forest, 
but such and such a nver, road, or forest m a certain department 
This IS gratifying, inasmuch as It indicates a return to the sincere 
love of nature 

I find myself, against my inclination, compelled to give names 
instead ofanalvses of actisticwotks I must therefore mention MM 
Binet, Bouch^, Olive, Montenard, VuiUier, and M Coquand, who 
for SIX or seven years have exhibited m the Salon works imposing 
by their size and beautiful by their sincerity, although the juiy 
has never condescended to notice them. Nor roust I forget M 
Barau, the painter of the VtUage of Mocks (Tourame), whose 
youthful yet vigorous talent is perhaps the best justification of my 
theory respecting the latest evolution of landscape painting In 
justice I should add that the excliange of ideas that took place in 
1867, and espeaally in 1878, between ourselves and the English 
school, brought about this wholesome Return to sincere art 

In passing thus rapidly through this&lon, I have unconsciously 
been influenced by those worn out traditions which have set up a 
sort of hierarchy of categories, whereas there are in reality only 
two styles, the bad and the good I have, therefore, not yet 
spoken ofeertam styles which are accounted of minor importance; 
such as the one that is so inappropriately described as “genre 
This style our English neighbours designate by tlie much more 
apphcable general teftn “Biography,* with its sub dmsions, 
“ Drama,” “ Domestic,” “ Iifadent,’ and “ Portrait ’ 

To me the picture which best corresponds to the designation 
“Drama” IS M A 'P.'Do.'azii^s Jneneral al the Jmaltdes What 
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3S chiefly remarkable in this work is the just discnmmation 
i\ith which the processes employed by the artist have been sub- 
Qrdinated to the interest of the subject The beauty of the design 
lies m the fact thit it is extremely exact The colouring is firm, 
well sustained, and of a fine constatenc) These are not super 
ficial mints I am well aware of the existence of pictorial pow er 
of a more effectue kind, which will neier cease to enrapture 
humanity, and prove especially seductive to the dilethute and 
again of another order more calculated by its brilliancy to hit the* 
taste of the hour, to attract the idea«, and set them speculating , 
but I know of nothing displayang greater faithfulness, strength, 
and durabilit} 

Our pensioners have suggested the subject of another picture 
in the Salon ere w e to compare the tw 0 the companson would 
be painful to At Maurice Poirson, who, being a man of spirit, 
has put more spun into his work than sinceivty M Poiison 13 , 
moreoA er, influenced by the a eiy vtSible mania for borrowing from 
the most recent successes of English painters m the matter of 
inspintion He is quite able to discover the elements of more 
certain success m his personal sorroundings, without seeking it in 
the works of other painters of whatever nationahty Bj the 
medium of his own emotions be might reflect life in a more direct 
manner 

From this, and no other source of obsenation, M Dagnan 
Bouveret finds the material for his subjects, and each jearmt 
nesses a higher development m his art After a bnef disappearance 
he com“s back to us this year wotli a canvas of the first order, 
T7te Bless mg cf a Young Bride and Bride^^room lefore Mamage 
In this he unites a consummate deftness of pencil to all those 
resources of the palette which the most picturesque and refined 
faculty of obseriation may turn to advantage For example, he 
has shown that he can render with surpnsmg skill the two effects 
of light produced by lit tapers and the glittering radiance of a 
sunny day , in a picture heavily charged with w Kite — such as that 
of walls table doths, and dresses How superior is this art, 
which embodies actuality to that cold and insipid style so weak 
in inventne power, whose sole merit is its correctness, which has 
gi>en us M Jules Lefebvres Roman Brnie, and how different 
15 the fEsthetic activity that it reveals to us ! In the former all has 
been done by the artist under the impulsion of the moment , con 
sequently sudi a work once created can never be repeated In 
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the other case e\erything has been preccnsidered and foreseen 
and the isork of combination required as little effort as the piecing 
together of M Lefebvre might turn out of hand ten 

such pictures ^Mthout fitiguing himself At’ a push his pupils 
might help him and no one rvould be any the \\Tser On the 
other hand, I defy any one to put a touch to a picture by M 
Dagnan Bouveret without leaving a blemish, or to take a touch 
from It without making a hole 

Had I greater space at roy command, I should, study some 
other works, such as Tlu Dancer by M Liov Comeree, the 
Algcnan Habitation, by M Guillausiet, xht/djl,hyM R. 
Collin, Xht Hstnn^ Smac&,hy M Maurice Colrant, Ihe^flic^ 
c /^ forsahnes , hyl.l Guillemet, M Quosts flowers, and Mdlle 
Louise Deseordes* fish I would also draw attention to some 
promising beginners, such as M Rochecrosse, the painter of 
ViUlhui , M Gustave Popelin, who exhibits a fine portrait of 
our confrere M Henn LavoTx, and M Res6 Gilbert, who be 
sides a finely drawn and richly coloured piece, AnAxahvardBlm, 
exhibits some drawings, two admirable pastels, and two portraits 
of men done at a single sitting, with an amount of trnr, vigour of 
touch, effect of colour and expression that augurs well of the 
prosperous future awaiting the painter 
Being safe from the suspicion of flattery towards French artists, 
I do not hesitate to say that our school of sculpture js without 
rival m Europe But in s^atuarj, as m painting two verj disUnct 
mslhetic currents are perceptible In the few lines that follow I 
shall only speak of those who, by their exceptional talent, may be 

regarded as typically representative of eacli Some, like M Chapu 
in Ins M LANsoNinhis andM GuitBERim 
his Eie, are evidently preoccupied w^th the idealisation or abstrac 
tion of forms Their objectne is the nude ami the perfect beauty 
of the nude, according to the Cliristian conception of tlie day fresh 
moulded by the hands of the Creator and animated by his breath 
The intention is a noble one, and when the height thus sought is 
reached, the pnde that humanity so justly takes in these objects 
is not so much inspired by what they have ahead) accomplished, 
as by the prospect of what may still be done in the same direc 
tion It IS delightfhl to contemplate itself, as it were, in the 
sacred mirror of its ongiif But, alas 1 for every masterpiece, how 
many thousands of worthless performances there are — works abso 
utely expressionless turned out of hand, and with imperturbable 
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selfsuffiaencj, from moulds supplied by the dozen m accordance 
nith the canons of a lifeless coirectnes*:, and hanng nothing in 
common nith the Ining danons of grandeur and plastic beautj . 

The other style — in respect of nhich Carpeaux played the 
part of ptoses the dij when he struck the rock with his rod, 
that IS to say, the classic marble, with his powerful chisel — is that 
which impels a number of out sculptors to reflect in their work the 
li\ing being, to transfer the palpitating flesh to claj, marble, and 
bronze The most striking example of this new phase of art in the 
Salon of 1882 has been afforded by M FALcuitRC By the mere 
force of inveterate mental habit which he could not resist, the 
ariist has given to his female figure the mjthological name of 
Diana This is a final concession to Chrompr^’s dictionary — the 
sole dictionary which sculptors formerly troubled to read, and 
which served for a century to give to ever) statue its The 

concession, however, was useless, for at the rate wc arc going m 
the direction ofnaturalism, whoiniVance, twent) years hence, will 
care anything about Duna? In point of fact, M Talguitre only 
thought of Diana m order to place in the hands of his model a 
bow instead of a duster or a broom We must not think of 
Diana m this connection, but of Fran^oise, Jeanneton, or Adtle, 
or the pretty chareutiire round the comer Here, then, we have 
an illustration of what can be done by manual dexterity that 
comes of experience, coupled with Datnral gifts , all that is want 
mg m It IS a certain idea of art In, the interest of sincerity and 
truth, the artist, instead of writing on the base Of his statue the 
name of Diana, the slim and boy like huntress, should hav e simply 
put, “Study after the Imng model.’ Then we should have easily 
recognised in the vivacious model a woman of mature beauty, and 
fascinations of thirty years pf age It matters little whether it be 
called Diana or Adtile, this figure in the Salon sums up the most 
V igorous mov ement in statuary art of the present day 

Other artists endeavour to reflect actual life, not only in the 
nude, but m subjects of a less vague as w cll as of a less ambitious 
older, in sympathy wnih contemporary notions Cunous examples 
of what is here meant are to be found m the works which a young 
sculptor has contributed to two successive Salons I.ast year he 
exhibited a very remarkable figure, entitled! Tie Dytn^ Vine, anil 
he gives us this year the Scum de IW lust M Bastet has thus 
entered upon an original path, full of new and cliarming sugges 
tions in relation to our avihsation at the disposal of the plastic 
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artist Some sculptors endeavour to represent modem tjpes 
with the smallest outlay o^troubl^ by seeking their models in the 
domestic arcle, the street, and the theatre Witness, by 
51 Albert Lefeustie , the Bread Corner (i'orteuse de pain) by 
51 CouTAN , and that life like ballerina by M Soldi, entitled At 
the Opera If these works are weaker than some others in imagi 
native power the> gam by therr quality of boldness, and when 
sucJi hardihood is supported by the conspicuous talent of artists 
of equal ment as those mentioned, it is sure to receive a hearty 
welcome 

This remark <npplies in a forcible manner to 51 Zacharie 
Astruc’s statue, which possesses the double quality of boldness 
and imcntneness A }oung ephebos, with something of the rais 
chievous street boy about him, is supposed to be selling on 
a national fete day of the intellectual order, portraits ofcelebnties 
m the form of masks In his left hand he holds aloft, as though 
It were a torch, the mask of* Victor Hugo From his right arm, 
and suspended to a cord {lassiog o^e^ the shoulder, are the 
masks of Messrs Gambetta, Gounod, and Thdodore de BanviUe 
Among the laurel branches at his feet, and on the eight faces of 
the plinth, are those of Corot, Dumas fils, Berlioz, Carpeaux, 
Paure, E Delacroix, Balza^ and Barbey d’Aurevilly In con 
fidiQg to this street atab, picked up m some anaent highwa) 
perhaps under the shadow of the Parthenon, the task of exhibiting 
the illustrious icpresewtatives of contemporary aits and letters, 
this most ingenious artist, no doubt, wished to roll back the ages, 
and unite Piench genius to its Hellenic ongin This beautiful 
statue, moulded even to its least important details, as, for instance, 
the embroider) of tbe sboit diaweis, the sandals, and the jewellery 
worn by the marchand de tnas^ues, wjth such artistic devotion, has 
naturally excited a large amount of curiosity, and obtained a 
legitimate success It is so seldom that sculpture now offers us 
anything besides beautiful fragments of still life, or Imng nature — 
according to the school to which the artist belongs, so rarely do 
OUT sculptors condescend to put a little intelligence or ej/n/mto 
their works' But this is not all they have an evil eje for 
those who are something mote than mechanical artists, who are, 
like 51 Zacharie Astruc^ or M Gustave Dor^, the sculptor 
of that admirable vase, Vim, such a marvel of imagination 
and decorative art In this work ten generations of our sculptors 
might find food for lefiection, as it is one that the State, tbe City 
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Gusta-ve Courbet has beea sodi as his fnends desired or he 
hunself could ha\ e mshed. 

Th*s Exhibition, containing more than one hundred subjects, 
was but a small part the productions of this robust painter 
The rest are scattered abroad or dispersed among our proMncial 
gallenes Amongst the pnncipal cantases unaimlable we must 
cite first TJie Fu/icral of Omans^ tlut a singularly rigorous rule 
letaxncdat the Louvre, the now at Boston, A/icrDimng 

at Omans, in the Museum at LUIe , The IVheatscrccners, at Nantes , 
the Sta^tn the Water, at Marseilles, The Bathers, The Sf lining 
Girl, and the Man “ioith the Pipe, at hlontpelher As to the 
celebrated uoraen of Khalil Bey, LiUness and Luxury, uhich be- 
JoQgat present to one of our most distinguished amateurs, and are 
known to many Parisians, there could be no question of exposing 
them 

The Exhibition organised at the School of Arts was far from 
complete It presented, nevertheless^with its pictures of all 
st}les and sizes, landscapes, manoes, snow pieces, animals, flowers, 
fruit, portraits of men and women, scenes of town and country 
hfe^-the laned aspect of a museum, and represented the entire 
career of the artist 

As to the artist’s pnvate life, I shall be excused from comment* 
mg on It Spue of the softentog effects of time, the moment does 
hot seem to have arrived for a minute and impartial biognphy 
In any case, this is not the place to attempt it 
But by the side of the man there ore also his work;, which Ime 
their histor) too. 

How could we regard once more, after so many jears, the Stone 
hrealers, or rtcall the recollection of the Funeral of Omans, 
without remembering the storm that these painUnga evoked at 
their appearance, and the oveiflomng insults poured upon tlieir 
courageous initiator , and remetubenDg that tempest of insuIts,not 
to inquire into Us ongm nor to search for the cnor or partulit) by 
which such a just and powerful style, proclaiming itself at once so 
democrauc and so thoroughly Trench, could exate so much anger 
and become a sort of public scandal ^ 

\\ad the innovation too audaaous? Did it contrast too 
violently with settled habits or prejudices? » 

No doubt there was a considerable distance between this mdi 
genoLS art, taken out of the solitudes of the coantry, and the 
traditional style then reigmng, and nourished from eternal Greek 
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the applause following the gift of the 
Tal of Omaris to the Louvre by Mdlle 
tie Courbet, the purchase by the State 
ic Sta^s J^ig/iUH^, Hallah, The Wotmiei 
, the Young Man with the Leathern 
and the acquisition, by the Miuuci 
, , . / of Pans of The Siesta, the idea of a 

general exhibition of Courbet’s works was only natural The 
public awaited it, and the artists demanded it 
A committee was formed to prepare the Exhibition, the Govern 
ment offered a hall in the School of xirts, and placed their new 
purchases at the service of the organisers There still remained 
in the hands of the family of the artist a certain number of works, 
^me 0 which had honourably figured in the annual Salons 
generous amateurs, too, were not wanting who were vnlllng to 
espoi eir galleries and dismantle their walls m the interest of 
e un ertaking we know what such sacrifices cost, and we are 
eep y in^ressed. To all those who m any degree contnbuted 
^ homage t6 the memory of a great painter, wc here ■ 

tender our grateful thanks b i ' 

By means of their valuable aid the posthumous Exhibition of 
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Giista\c Courbet has been such as his friends desired or he 
himself could, have wished 

This Exhibibon, containing more than one hundred subjects, 
was but a small part the productions of this robust painter 
Tlie rest are scattered abroad or dispersed among our provincial 
gallenes Aniongst the pnncipa) canvases unavailable we must 
cite 6rst The Funeral of Ornans^ that a singularly rigorous rule 
retained at the Louvre , the Qttir>-rj,nowat Boston, After Dimng 
at Ornans, in the Museum at Lille , The Wheatscr eaters, at Nantes , 
the Sttg in the Water, at hlarseilles , Thu Bathirs, The Spinning 
Girl, and the Man vjitk the Ftpe, at Montpellier As to the 
celebrated women of Khalil Bey, Idlaiess and Luxury, whicli be 
longat present to one of our most dislmgmshed amateurs, and are 
known to many Parisians, tliere could be no question of exposing 
them 

The Exhibition organised at the School of ^rts was far from 
complete It presented, nevenheless-»-wuh its pictures of all 
styles and sizes, landscapes, mannes, snow pieces, animals, flowers, 
frmr, portraits of men and women, scenes of town and country 
life — theiarted aspect of a museum, and represented the entire 
career of the artist 

As to the artist s private life, 1 shall be excused from comment 
ing on It Spite of the softenmg effects of tune, the moment does 
hot seem to have arrived for a minute and impartial biography 
In any case, this is not the place to attempt it 

But by the side of the man there are afso hts w orks, whicli have 
their Jijstory too 

How could w e regard once more, after so many years, the Stone 
breakers, or recall the recollection of the Funeral of Onians, 
without reraembenug the stonn that these paintings evoked at 
their appearance, and the ovefflowmg insults poured upon their 
courageous initiator , and temembenng that tempest of msults, not 
to mqmre into its origin nor to search for the error or partiality by 
which such a just and powerful style, proclaiming itself at once so 
democratic and so thoroughly French, could excite so much anger 
and become a sort of public scandal^ 

^^as the innovation too audaaous? Did it contrast too 
violently with settled habits or prejudices? » 

No doubt there was a considerable dis^nce between this mdi 
genous art, taken out of the solitudes of the countiy, and the 
traditional style then reigmng, and nourished from eternal Greek 
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md Romaji tarns, lo ,hich had baen added, under tar 
Hidippe the foreign poets, Dante, Shakespeare, and Biroa But 
without broaching any theoiy nhich would be misplaced bae »e 
may say that an arUst is nowhere forhidneu to look around lin 
Md borrow from the surrounding soactj his subjects and models, 

here are even nations, the Belgians and the Duicfi, i\ho have no 
o er pnncipk in their art Can it be said their painting is want 
mg m character and elevation ? Lei Rembrandt and VaaderHeht 
rcplj Nor is this point of vuw peculiar to the Lov Coirnmes 
It IS found a hiUe everywhere m Europe German Holbea anl 
Spanish VeJa^uez are two admirable painters who have utilised 
their art to represent the society of their time, and to portray the 
circle m which they lived Nor is that all Ifwewishtoseethe 
truth, do w e not find m the w orks of Raphael himself subjects, and 
^senot the least beautiful of his works, inspired by reality alone? 

ence did the Florentine art proceed , and those pnmiure 
masters, so highly esteemed now , what w as the source of 1 1 ^ 
mspirauon ? 

It seems os if we as a nation forget our own history, for was it 
not truth that Louts David sought above all other things, when, 
semng upon ev en ts within reach, he designed Ins Oath of the Tennu 
and traced upon Ins canvas the revolutionary episodes? 
urn also to Gcncault W as there ever a being more intensely 
possessed by a daily life spmt, or a greater lover of human 
spectacle ? What is his IFr^ cf the Me tusa, if it is not a con 
temporary episode of fhe artist, like a positive leading article in 
a journal, translating into painting the most dramatic of com 
positions? 

Certainly after February, 1S4S, which brought with it universal 
suffrage, there was nothing extraordinary m a lowly bora painter 
republican alike in feehng and education, taking for the object of 
IS art the peasants and the poor amongst whom his infancy had 
passe The humility of a subject deprives it m nothmg of us 
resthetic value, for m art, as m hlerature, all consists m the band 
mg, execution, and style Courbet wished to paint a wiliage 
tuneral, to show labourers mending the high roads, and he had a 
r>g t to do so All that could be demanded of him was that hia 
impression shouldbe smccre and strongly expressed. Were these . 
two conditions fiilfiUed? We know to day, by the profound un ty 
ot ftisihfe and work, that his smeenty was complete and absolute , 
and coming to his eaecutive quahucs, what artist or connoisseur 
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wll contest them? He knev. how to m\est «uh a poetic interest 
scenes common in theraselies, nhich he, thereby raised to the 
highest •summit of art, he painted persons taken from the loner 
grades of the social scafe nith a gravity, a strength, and degree 
of character ordinarily reserved for gods, heroes, or kings It was 
to pursue on another ground and from another point of sight the 
suspended work of David and Gencault once more Bynhat 
misunderstanding was such a legitimate attempt met by mipreca 
tjons and cnes ofd'uxy? 

The response is not difficult to give non The n ork of Courbet 
was enveloped m the political reaction of 1850, and , victim of the 
same hate, it was crushed by the same blows as the Republic of 
Febniarj, wbicli is not astonishing when we compare facts and 
dates 

In 1849, when the Salon opened, two da)s after the mamfesta 
tionof the i3tli of June, there was no suspicion attached to the 
After Dinner at Onians .<\llhough this vvork contained the germ 
of the artist’s system, it was far too isolated at the Salon, too 
drowsed amongst on important exhibition of landscapes, to arouse 
any serious doubts , and m fact it was only made an opportunity 
of congratulation to its author, to whom a second medal was 
awarded, a very happy and imprudent recompense, freeing the 
artist from the verdict of future junes, and permitting him without 
further restramt to pamt in his own fashion for the remainder of 
his life — a permission of which he made use^without delay 

In 1S50, I do not know why, tne Salon was to open at the end 
of December for a three months’ duration The nation was passing 
just then through a particularly gloomy penod, and a political 
reaction exercised an enormous tension The Right and the 
President, sometimes together an^ sometimes separately, hunted 
the Republic to destruction, and every one, with the exception of 
Courbet, had a prcsenumcnl of the commg catastrophe He alone, 
never supposing, besides, that political hurricanes could ever dis- 
turb the skies or trouble the peaceful azure of art, immersed him- 
self m his painting and resolved to make a violent effort. He 
sent in numerous works, which nuy be madcntally noted as 
provmg an extraordinary capaaty for work. There were three 
large compositions, the Fw ercl cf Ortuns^ the Sti^rid/rcakcrs, and 
the Fetirn fron tlie Fair two landscape* from tlie Banks ef the 
Loue, four portraits, amongst which was his own, afterwards 
known as Tne Man v.ith the Fife^ another of Berhi.:, that of 
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rrancts We), and, m order to testiTy to Ins contemporanes that he 
Mas in the general nio^e/neni of ideas, that of /lan setting 
out for the conquest of universal harmony ivath his wallet full of 
soaalistic pamphlets ‘ 

The painter -wished to get spoken of— he succeeded h^fond his 
desires Who can have forgotten it ? It was like a trumpet 
sound bursting through the exhibition, shaking and shattenng the 
windows 

The artistic side was unseen the personages represented alone 
w ere regarded What ? The national studios had been dosed, 
the working classes liad been subdued m the streets of Pans, and 
the middle classes favoured in the Conservatoire! In the Rue de 
Poitiers Ignoble conventicles had arranged old party allunces, 
universal suffrage had been cut down, and three niilhons of 
electors disfrancJnsed, and jet here was the vde multitude re 
appearing in paint! It was too much 1 Whence came these 
peasants, these stouebrchkers, these hungry and ragged wretches 
taking for the first tune their mute positions between the nude 
divinities of Greece and the gentlemen m plumes of the ^bddle 
Ages ? Nothing less than the sinister advanced guard of/iW¥««j 
whom public anxiety, nourished by prevailing rascality and imbe 
ality, represented with torch m hand and knapsack on baclti 
rising to assault the elections of 1652 

The clamour they brought down was overpowenng and irre 
sistible, to attempt to discuss, reason, or offer arguments from 
history or xstheticisra, became impossible, and equally so, to hsten 
or obtain a hearing Indignant notices rained like Apnl showers 
Courbet was a charlatan thirsting for mere advertisement, a 
barbarous stranger to delicacy, a gross ignoramus, and a drunken 
helot Never had a brush hol^mg man seen so many insults 
flying around him 

He was happily of that hard, calcareous nature which encounters 
alike sliovvets and thunderbolts without flinching Nature bad 
even, formed him to revel amidst the tempest, and, like Neptune, 
he laughed at the raging of unchained waves iviien the Salon 
closed he exhibited his works at Besangon, where they met with 
the same result 

The Second of December amved, to suppress together hberty 
and fear The tremblmg ceased their agitation, for France was, 
garrotted, and to settle the posibon, his models, or those who 
could have served him as sucA, were transported wholesale 
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The stale of siege, \oUcjb, and general deportation became 
grave, and Courbet rufltcted. “If my peasants,” said he,“shocL 
lire preservers of my country, I can send*their vvuca The vroman 
ot the fields ccrtainiy not meddleuitli subversive sentiments, 
so perlups mme nia> find grace in the ejes of the new masters 
of opmioiu” • iih lus palette laiife, therefore, and m one of the 
loveliest landscapes of Tranche Comt^, whose heights arc crene- 
lated vnth lofty grey rocks, and m the full and radiant light of day, 
he placed his VlUa^e LaJus buhtu/ing Chanty on a Cou.hcrd 
(iS^a) On the shores of the nver he loved so well, because lus 
^outh liad been passed by tt — tlic Loue — in the misty light of a 
clustering wood, pierced by a ray of sunlight gliding from branch 
to branch, he displaj-ed the carnal splendours oi his Bathers 
( t S53) , in die silence of a tiny room, near her w heel at rest, softly 
slumbered lus Gtr/(iSsi)j and on a grc> harmonious 

background of mingled fiour and dust, amongst piled up sacks, he 
dcagned his Wheatsn tala's (1S55) They were so many episodes 
of rustic life, quiet and active by turns, simple toudi ng events, 
treated according to their subject m a masterly vigour or a 
ravishmg simplicity 

But bis female peasants caused os mucli dbgust as the males 
\gam was the artistic side confounded with the scene none 
could see the poetic charm of his Whtaisertmerst and his Spinnr^ 
Ctrl was hastily termed a pubhc bouse vTcoch, wiiilst the Batners 
above all set the pens fljang m excitement One might be 
accustomed to see mjthological nymph» and conventional nu 
dities, but to meet on tlie thick grass a robust and slronglj dev c 
loped matron, simpl) produced shrieks. The artist was accused 
of a love of triviality, only as the spectre of socialism had dis- 
appeared, and the artist’s rtsumpuon of his pastorals was very 
inoiTensive, some regard was paid to his mania, insult givmg 
way to bughtcr, and pun&, songs and cancaturcs succeeding 
epithets 

He ftlt It vTas usclcsa to struggle against such minds, for where 
wasUicuscof frenzy, his life and energy would bo muplaced 
He rtsoUed, ihcrtforc, to seek m another direction, and vnthout 
abandoning his ideas, avoid giving otfunce and allow the great 
consoler, Time, to work for him ^t bc'bre djing so he wished 
to collect in a memorable woriw the seven jeats just vanished la 
• 1S55 produced 71 e mostastonishmg byiu thought 

fulnsss Vs It was thi. most cvttaordinai) by its workmanship of oU 
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his executed \\Orks. He is represented m the centre of the iiorL, 
occupied on a landscape of Fiandie Comt^, surrounded byfnends, 
visitors, and models There is his artistic life contained m one 
page, 'vitli a vista of persons, habits, and cpsturaes of the time 
What ivill not be the value of that work in another century? If 
there existed now such speaking images of the studios of the oH 
masters, of Velasquez, Titian, and Raphael, with what respectful 
admiration they would be surrounded ' 

This chapter of his hfe thus closed, he retook his palette and 
produced at hazard travels, landscapes, marine pieces, flowers, 
animals, portraits, hunting scenes, everything that fell in the way 
of the dearest and best organised vision that ever existed , and 
mthout precisely shunning humanity, he paid more attention to 
nature, for whidi he felt a tender love. Eager to penetrate the 
new world he had thus opened for himself, be encountered, like 
the navigators of old, the happiest surpnses, virgin lands, where 
none had yet set foot, null prospects and landscapes which may 
be truly said to have hitherto remained undiscovered He 
mounted these heights of freedom with dilating lungs, he dived 
into mysterious anirts^ where for him were displayed the curiosities 
of unknown haunts , and each time that he thus plunged into the 
bosom of nature, like a man who has been through a hive and 
comes out covered with hooey, he reappeared full of poetry and 
charm 

He descended the ravines where springs are born m the 
sweating of the rocks, and witnessed the mingling of these 
drops of water, letting their mimic cascades glide between his 
fingers, and saw the brook bulfljlmg between pebbles and moss, 
and running over its silver sands None had ever thus pamted 
nature’s features so frankly or freely Who can contemplate the 
Brook of the Black Well, 77te Sotaa of the Loue, or the Qncrei 
Brook, without fancying the pure breeze on his face coming fiom 
those fresh and radiant landscapes where grey rocks, running 
waters, and green grasses are combined m so many happy 
w ays ? 

The wide forest, where the trees resembled columns supporting 
a dome of verdure shot with numberless sunny darts, with its 
lights and shadows^ its silence and its noises, all had for him a 
singular attraction Almost as much a hunter as a painter, he 
more than once interrupted a study to drop his brush and seize 
his gun for a flymg shot These huntmg exploits are recorded m 
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Eeau\ais, then in the zenith of its prosperity, sent forth the 
Scbus de la Fable, on a maize coloured ground, by Boudicr , 
the,^j/i>ry of Don Quixote, from the designs of Coypcl, as 
also, a little later, those Jeux Rassuns, after Le Pnnee, whidi, 
hung at the farther end of the Chambre I<ouis XVI , so arUshcally 
disposed hire, have absolutely the dull charm of a well touched 
gouache 

The sale of the Duke of Hamilton’s collections has just revealed 
to the public the enormous prices pnvatelyattaineddunngthe past 
few years by five specimens of eighteenth century furniture Did not 
one of the leading barons m the financial world piy' 730 000 francs 
for a cheat of drawers inlaid with Sit res china? What sum might 
not be reached by the staircase lamp here suspended in the passage 
from the bedroom to the second Salle Lonis XVI , and which 
comes from the Tnanon ? Never, in any other country or at any 
other period, has there been produced an equally exquisite effect 
with the same sobriety of treatment afhttie bronze, chiselled and 
gilt on a bluish ground, arro)v headed uprights, arched brackets, 
a girdle consisting of rural emblems and musical instruments, 
and just two little figures of infant satyrs 

Patrons of art and foreign museums have acted wisely m arming 
themselves with formidable rolls of bank notes, to secure tliosc 
escritoires m viarqttckne, those tables at which young matrons 
according to the engravings of Moreau the younger, drank the 
broth which followed the ceremony of their churching, those desks 
and box stands which the Convention saved from the hands of the 
foreigner, by distnbuting them throughout the ministerial depart 
ments, those scarcely curved codches, the backs of which arc 
crowned with bouquets of flowerets, as finely hollowed out m tlie 
wood as if the instrument had attacked a tough piece of metal 

A little bit of furniture m an ailjacent room contairs the entire 
msthelics of this school before it was spoilt through the mad 
imitation of the antique, as brought into fashion by the discoveries 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii, and eulogised to such excess by 
the Abbe Baitb^lemy in his “Voyage du Jeunc Anacliarsis 
It la a very small desk, with a door that unrolls, supported on 
four sbghtly curved feet It belongs to the active and courteous 
Vice President of the Central Union, M Boudhet Eugbne 
Delacroix wrote of it as follows — There are some marvellous 
lines here the straight, the regular se^entine, and, above all, two 
serpentines AYhen man creates them the elements gnaw them 
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away." The man who created this desl^ wished it to be taken 
in its curves, above, below^in front, behind, and at the sides he 
has made of it an expression of the most undulating liam'iony* 

It IS well, therefore, that such examples sh6uld be placed under 
the eyes of our manufacturers and industrial artists The> mant 
fest vigour m their execution, signed, as they arc, by such hands 
as those of Boule, Cafhen, Reisener, Gouthibre, and Thoniire 
They impel them to resume the French method, which underwent 
considerable detenoration under the influence of the Roman 
pedantry, and holds supreme sway in the upper regions of 
instruction. \Vljat could be more ingenious than the vase offered 
by the City of Pans to General Lafayette, and signed " Tliomire, 
1785" — the Bntisn leopard m cliams the Gallic cock crowing a 
salute to the aurora of laberiy, and syrens ornamenting the prows 
of the atj ? ^Vllat a pretty disuibution of forms, profiles, 1 ght, 
and colour 1 

In a quiet little room, h6\vcver, occupied, we believe, by the 
exhibits of M Pccquereau, our manufacturers ought to seek hints 
that will enable them to supply the public with furniture, Lc., of 
a less hard and “staring” kind than that which followed the 
Empire and Restoration In this saUe is to be found the pretty 
/iJa/SB^/ffumiture of the eighteenth century, represented in the 
vignettes of Hubert Gravelot— the round backed fauteuils , cane 
bottomed chairs, the xxaxXAt ccnsc/es , the brackets so admirably 
adapted to fillmg out-of the way comers, the buffet, behind Uie 
glass doors o&which ghttCTed the faiences of Nevers and Rouen , 
the Normandy wardrobe,enlivenedwithbilhngdoves and garlands 
of roses, or a bunch of com surmounted by apple clusters ' Such 
IS real French art ' 

Let us pass to the room reserved for the produce of the extreme 
East Left and right were cases containing a complete senes ot 
woven fabrics from the twelfth century, and probably even from 
the eighth, down to the commencement of the Revolution A 
more than passing reference to this section would lead us into 
over lengthy details The Musde de Lyon has clearly proved that 
Philippe de la Salle, who worked for the twanufacturets under 
Louis XVI , was a painter and designer of considerable taste 
Not only must silktn fabrics of supenor quality and colounng be 
employed, but they must be -tdapted to the particular decorative 
period , and the fact that be thoroughly understood this necessity 
explains the extent to nh ch the stuffs in question were chosen for 
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dresses, waistcoats, and curtams m France and other countnes 
hcmininc taste lias now abandoned damasks and delicately or 
sunijituoRsiy embroidered fabrics m favour of smooth stuffs, the 
tints of which arc no doubt mfinitcl) varied and charming 
llic d>cr md dressmaker have earned the daj, and we can only 
hope that the fashion will change 

In the Oriental room, colour was all powerful Scarcely any 
furniture is used m China or Japan, where soft fine woven 
cloth la so much worn that the natives seem to care litlk 
about the comfort of arro-chair» or beds The Japanese lake 
their mcali at tables as low as those used by the ancient Romans 
and concentrate their ideas of luxury in staiucttLi and the mural 
adornment of their apartments No country produces finer, 
more ])retuly grained specimens of the pine tree than ore to be 
found m the pnmev al forest* of Niphon The Mikado s apartments 
arc said to be entirely free from gilt, colouring, or varnish, and 
depend for ornamentation on the artistic manner m which 
diiTercnt kinds of woods ore blended, inlaid, and arranged 

Mr Bing who unites tlic qualities of a critical collector to m 
foniiation personally acquired m Japan, great)} contributed, wnth 
his multi coloured doths, screens, and innumerable other knick* 
knacks, to the adomoicnc of thu room He exhibited light 
cedar pineU inlaid with strips of some black wood so delicately 
and neatly that a dose examination was required to decide that 
Indian ink had not been crap]o)cd with a fmc brush iM Froust, 
tin. President of the Union dcs Arts Dtcoratifs, ar,d the untuuig 
I rouiotcr of the proposed Musfe dcs Arts Dccoratifs, lent for 
exhibition a man> hued wooden Screen wonderfully inlaid with 
iigures m painted ivory Besides this, m tlic compartments 
illoitcd to Si 'Monlcfiorc, M dc Vigan, and ‘ Uic vvnter of these 
lines (to use tile recognised l^onnula), were to be seen wooden 
statuettes, curiously and strikingly can cd, and / <i uJia, or fane} 
luuons, which are used to attach a pipe or writing cose to the 
girdle 

But we must not forget to menton the square pieces of cn 
broidered cloth, colled / uiusas, in whidi are envdoped, fat 
transmission b} a servant, the presents to be sent to a rcbtive 01 
a neighbour Ihe dcsions arc supplied b) ♦ designers, ard arc 
subsequently copied with the needle bv, embroiderers, who, b> 
alternating and changing the durection of the silk, obtam an 
launse shc-n ard play of colour, and evolve birds, hriLc-pes, 
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coats of arms, flowers, baifles, &c Tliese extraordinar> artists 
are thoroughly skilled m delighting the e>e and imagination, 
and we may add that M. I^syer, the landscape paiiiter, pos 
sesses a unique collection of their products — apncot, yellow, 
peach-tint, salmon, lobster red, pale lilac, light cream, doie 
coloured, burnished brown, 5.c , just as in the music of the 
Greeks there are tones and fractions of tones, while we barba 
nans arc content with simple sharps and flats Ourdecoratnc 
artists are too stiff and pnm, and ought to allow themselves to 
submit to the intoxication of these brilliant, headj, seductive 
combinations 

Paper succeeds wood and tissue, but m Us case we must refer 
amateurs to the catalogue, which has been carefullj drawn up bv 
competent men It abounds with dates, names of works wbcch 
are scarcely ever met watli, even in the public libraries, and men 
tions of rare prints 

hi. Eugene Dutuit, of Rouen, contributed from his portfolios 
engravings typical of the leading masters and schools hi Vic* 
tonen Sardou lent a history of costumes, including productions 
of Cosway and Rowlandson, little k.now'Q m Prance, M Bcui 
deley, designs of oroainents and delicious vigneUts by thU 
forgotten Gabriel de Saint Aubm that the De Goncourts re dis 
covered, JI Eugene Piot, titles of Italian books, M Lcsouf 
facher, architectural specunens, &c &.a 

In conclusion, wc may draw attention to the history of paper 
m France, collated by Pofcrlet, and extending the whole length of 
the inner gallery. It represents pamted paper, replacing, m the 
third quarter of the eighteenth ‘century, tapestry and mural deco 
rations, passing from the pupils of Boucher to Prud bon, Laffite, 
Carle Vcmet, Zuber, Chabal Dussuigey, hluller, and retaininS 
charactenstics of French art which have vanished from many 
professions and pursuits 

The Union Ccntrale has deserved well of all, and its objects 
are original and useful It would do still belter were it to incul 
cate honesty apd conscientwiKoess in manidactures 
Pii BuR-n, 

Inspecteur dcs Beaux Arts. 
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HL Clubs, the number of which is macasm^ 
}car b) year, and whicli occupy at the present 
day a position of real social importance, must 
be iicoccforth somethms more than mere 
resorts for idle pleasure seekers 
The most imiioitant among them have 
entered readily into the artistic movcmeiu 
which seems to be taking Van>bj storm. 

The Cerde Je r Union Aritsbque^ known in the laaguagc of Uie 
Boulevanls as " Les \ferhtons,' was the first to lake the lead in 
the matter If its example has been since followed by others, 
tins m noway detracts from the large share of public favour which 
It drew to Itself at the time, and whidi it has since managed to 
retain Its exhibitions, which arc held m a magnificent room 
on tJie club premises in the Place Vendorae, are jiatroniscJ as, 
according to their desserts, they should be 

All the same we must bear in mind Uiat the Exhibition of 1SS2 
has not come up to the standard of its predecessors in suppljmg 
the public with the usual collection of rcnurkablc works 

\ftcr luving noticed a few pictures by Bonnat, Metisomer, and 
Carolus Duran, and some pieces of statuary by Franccj^t and 
M d l^pina) , we shall have noth ng more to say on the subject ot 
Its works of art this }car. 

Tlic Ord( Arttiliqitc d Zr Ymrirc, called the “ Cre 

occji ics the second place of rank among Pansian clubs, 
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and largelj attracts the. pubbe lo its exhibitions It is presided 
over b} a body of vigorous anti cneigctic minds, who sp^ire ilKin 
selves no trouble m the uotb Iheyliave in h'yid, and who sucSeed 
yearly in rendenng the large gallery of the Hue de Volney the 
resort of persons of the roost saned tastes and capabili'ies 

'Fhc number of works exhibited this year has been considerable 
It comprised upwards of two hundred and sixty pictures, hh) 
drawings, including water>cotours and crayons, and sixteen speci 
mens of sculpture The productions especially deserving o( notice 
have been those of Bastien Leiiage, IJougucreau, Henner, Lunn 
nais, and Banllcft, and some fine portraits by Boiiuat, Baudiy, Elie 
Delaunay, and Paul remer 

The exhibition of the works of lady-artists under the auspices 
of tins club offers fewer points of interest It seems that women, 
without the aid of ihcir malc-compecrs m art, are unable to 
furnish an cxlubihon with ^lorks of menc sudictent to reader it 
generally attractive The vine needs the support of the elm 

A new club, that of the Ceu/e Arttsnque de ht Seiue, has man 
aged to secure for itself, even by its maiden stroke, a creditable 
place among the clubs of Vans, whose business i# to take cogm 
saace of the fine arts Ihis will readily be believed uIkii are 
ated the names of such men as Henner, Guillemet, tcien* 
Perrin, VoUon, Ballavome, Kibot, Gervex, Stevens, D^taiUe, 
Lcrolle, Vuillefroy, and Humbert 

The Cercle des Arlt LtictMix, wishing to lay just claim to its 
name, which may be regarded as a title, as well as a smijile appel- 
lation, has, from the first jear of its institution, been m ihe liabit 
of organising, m one of llie roost chanmng spots of Pans, some 
very interesting exhibitions, at whicli Uie arts of pamling, sculj'- 
ture, and drawings in water colours are equally well represented. 
Apart from its own annual and attractive exhibition, the Circle 
des Arit Ltberaux has courteously made offer of the use of ds 
rooms to the assooation of lady artists, whose dtbut deserves 
notice rather as an augury of what is to be, than as a result ot 
what has been 

The pamters m water-colours, united into a rich and powerful 
association, and comprising from fifteen to twenty of the most 
distinguished names in the Pans art world, after liaving occupied 
for three years a simj^e ground floor m the Rue Laffitte, ssc 
now located m llie Rue de S^e, m a splendid budding which 
M. Georges Petit has had constructed for them— and for limiself. 
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The event of transition from thi. old site to the new was marked 
by the display of a fine collection of masterpieces, bearing, among 
other noted signatures, those of ^(adelcme Lemaire and MM 
Ferdinand Hcilbui}], Jules Worms, I^douard Detaille, Isabey, 
hugtne Lami, Henn Harpignics,Ducz, Jourdam, Gustave Dord, 
John Lewis Brown, Louis and Maunce Leldir The whole pre- 
sented an admirable collection, leaving nothing to be desired m 
the matter of execution or composittoa 

Shortly afterwards the same gallery was adapted to the pur 
poses of an exhibition of another kind — one cdculated to draw 
crowds of admirer&j which m fact it did for a penod of some 
weeks. 

This was an International Exhibition of Painting, in whicli 
Italy was represented by M de Nittis, Germany, by M. Knaus 
and Menzel, Austria, b) M Charlemont, Belgium, by MM 
Alfred Stevens, Spam, by M de Madnuo, trance, by Mil. 
Jules Dupre, Gerorac, and Baudry,* England, by MM Millais 
ard Alma Taclema , Sweden, b/M. Wahlberg, Holland, by hi 
Israels, Russia, by MM Bogolubof and Polatonow. Two or 
three similar exhibitions m the course of a year are suificicnt to 
crown It with artistic honours. 

This exhibition of the works of foreign artists naturally leads us 
to speak of that of the Scandinavian Pamters, which was inaugu- 
rated with much taste and judgment m the Avenue de 1 OpiSra by a 
}Oung Norwegian diUtlcnie, M P<ltcrsca Gade, to whom we ore 
indebted for the privilege ofhaving been able to obtain a glimpse 
of the present stage of the Scandinavian School of pamting ^\11 
true lovers of painting have jussed some dehghtfnl hours m com 
pony with the works of such men os N'ormann, Hans-Gude, Hans- 
Heyerdahl, Ludwig Munlhe, dc Gcrfcit, Vugustc Jcmbeig, 
Chnstian Skredsvig, and Nicolai NUsten 

Prom this catalogue of names wc ought not to omit that of 
Hugo Solmson, who so soon embraced the ways and manners of 
Paris life, that of Wahlberg, the poet of pamimg, or those of 
some charming Jadj-arusts like Mademoiselle Chnsiine Post and 
Mademoiselle Sclidderup Some of these patronymics may 
at first present ditficultics of pronunciation to Engbsh tongues, 
but a little familiarity with the works of the? atusu soon enables 
one to enjo) inth relish such del^htfid specimens of foreign arL 
They display simphat) in design and execution, are true to 
luture, and are pen aded bj a tender tone of feeling 
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One of the charactensljcs of the jeor T\hicli Js about to dose 
has been a tendency to speoalitjcs Tlie artists have separated 
lhcmscl\csinto groups as it •were, each following its especial line 
of work If this kind of thing continues, tlifi art world may pos- 
sibly lose in unity what it gams in vancty The animal painters, 
for instance, form a sort of school apart, one which threatens to 
become exdusive, and which already regards itself as a recogmsed 
institution 

This body of painters held their eidubitioii m the Rue Samt 
Honors, m the rooms of the Panorama of Reichshoffen, and 
succeeded in attracting a fau" share of visitors, for in Paris there 
are sight seers for everything 

The names of tliose whose works shone most conspicuously in 
this somewhat restncled field of ait are well known to the public, 
and appreciated accordingly They were BanUot, Jules Didicr, 
Ferdinand Chaigneau, Di^teile, Brunet Houaid, 6douard Grand 
Jean, GndeUe, Albert de Ge 5 ne, Ohvier de Penoe, Mclm, Charles 
Jacque, de VuiUefroy, Veytassat, Pnneetau, Camille Pans, and 
Hermann L^on These artists botli love and understand nature^ 
and know how to represent her with an admirable fidelity 

The ArUiiti Indtpmdanit ha\e continued this year their in 
significant and useless manifestations They raised a standard 
which no one will think of contesting with them, and which will 
certainly never lead them to the goal of victory The aberrations 
to which, a body of about tbuiy ambitious individuals are con 
stantly subject, .is a matter to be deplored, especially as some 
among them possess considerable talent, yet, after admitting this 
fact m their favour, it must be owned that they all need to begin 
their education afresh The same earnest cntic who comments 
upon the pnmary faults of these artists, notices also some exqui 
site bits of colouring among their works , but beside these are to 
be found crude tones and outrages onharmony suftcienlly glanng 
to produce infiammatioa m sensitive eyes 

The exhibition of 1882 is the seventh which the jndipendanis 
have organised to the honour of Madame Berthe Morisot, and of 
IIM Caillebotte, Paul Gauguin, Armand Guillaumin, Camille 
Pisarro, A Sisley, Pieire-Auguste Renoir, and Victor Vignon. 
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and dying are Ijmg around we see horses with their entrails 
tom out, batteries overturned, and heaps of burning rums 1 To 
look at It va enough to bnng on a nightnitre • 

The two young artists, having to treat ne\f a very difierent sub 
j ect, that of the serio comic force known in history as the taking of 
the Bastille, and beanng m mind that the fortress around which 
hung so many legendswasnever defended, have moulded theirwork 
accordingly, and have endea\ouFed to interest the Msitor by a 
number of accessory details arranged in a clever and masterly 
manner, giving us a picture of Pans and the Pansians of 1789 
which IS very amusing 

With regard to the Battle of Champigny, JIM Alphonse de 
Neuville and Edouard DetaiUe, who are the two first batde-paiaters 
of the day, have treated « with striking power and truth. It is 
•war in its brutal reality, but taxing at the same tune all the 
science and energy of the two painters who have placed them 
selves long since m the rani of roasters, which is theirs oy right 


COMPETITION FOR THE PRIZE OF 
ROME. 


in subject sclcctcil this jear for conipct lion 
was the same as that of ijSj— a hunilretl jears 
a^o — \[txtt<Jthtts th)ui* a Jr hohuicjjerci 

s rtrtjice l> s hit, from ihc Lool. of Maccabees 
Hie winrtr, M 0 I on ns, son of the 
wellluown c nu el worker, has been much 
noticed m precctliOj; Salons for his 5/jj<r 
of Ar^tt and the Oil t tj Got »-//j Jlc has rq resenlal lus hero 
before an aluir, brandishmg a digger , he weir^ a*kmd of Ucduuin 
tuibin and IS draped m sombre colours ihc renegade J(.\ t» 
d) mg m agtne on one of the steps of the allar, and a sold cr in a 
glcaini ig buastplaie has also been struck, down at h s feet, whds,. 
all atounvi the. nngi) crowd gesticulate and utter cries of lurj 
Hits work IS great!) rcconmicrdctl b) its qualities o^ execution, 
but IS, { erhaps, a little cold , a little more trecdom and cx[>an- o t 
would be Welcome from the considerable talents ci this)oung 
artist. 

*M IhsrA, the nrst of the two ‘ccond j rwes, shows ^^attaliluu 
grasping a itussitL cojixr tniod, and the artist lias *Loun con 
siJerahIc \ j,our in 1 a co~ij stum M. LjROt,ihc seco d, 
executes I s woi*. sal ic cntlj wlII, but js rather feeble 

B) M i opchn’s SI le, M ROciitoxtAsi. has altrac eil cons dcr 
ab*c atlcnt on, and was stroi J) suj ported b) a sect on of th_ 
picis, who rcni<r^bercd Us /Vj t f \i ut Dc^'ere a baloi 
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jury be ^\ould Im\e tied'Wlh the fonner artist, but the School of 
Art maintains certain doctrmes, and it was evident Ins audacious 
and pathetic work would not cany off the pn^** 

The Mari) rdom of St SAasitan was the subject for sculpture, 
a subject which has been so frequently treated m every age from 
the oldest masters dowm to the present time 

The incident, nevertheless, is better suited to pictorial than 
statuesque art, but it was doubtless selected on account of the 
competitors being thereby compelled to render with more or less 
vigourlherdeaofphjsical pain, and mental fidelity to the Faith 
m spite of martyrdom, and a hope m a divine recompense 
M Perraris was awarded the first prize His SL Sebastian is 
quivenng with suffering his agony is that of a martjr whose 
wounds open as his ejes close, but who is sustained by the thought 
of the divine reward so neariy withm his grasp He w bound to 
a tree, his left hand nailed to u by an arrow, whilst another 
has pierced his right thigh The two second prizes were earned 
off by MM. PcPiM and Losidard, two promising artists, but 
whose works presented certain imperfections 
Engraving la a more easily-developed art, inasmuch, as its 
initutive IS already in existence AU kinds of this work, both 
industrial and artistic, abound, but the standard of a first prize not 
being reached, MM SutPis and Barbotin received two second 
prizes 

We shall not apply this verdict to our architects All m this 
section was of the very first class, that of the new competitors 
equally with the works sent from .Rome The theme was a palace 
for the Council of State , M Pierre Esqui£ obtained the first 
prize and goes to Rome, whilst MM Tourkaire and Coubtois 
SuFFiT received the two seconds The plans of the competitors 
were of tlie greatest value, and attested a grandeur of vision 
together with high artistic quahties 



THE FRENCH STUDENTS AT ROME. 


HE French School ofPainling m Rome ha* con 
siderably occupied the public tmod this year, 
and has given n&c to a question of general 
interest Tlie authonucs of the Beaux Arts 
have been called upon to make certain altera* 
tions m the rules of Uie institution, established 
at the “ Villa Mcdias, ' for the furtherance of 
French \it m Ital) The discussions to which this movement 
has given nsc have intense!/ mtcrested the artistic world, and 
have called from the didcrcnt organs of the Press much animated 
contiovcisj * 

In spite of this, the works sent to us from Rome by our 
students in that aty present no more marked characteristics than 
heretofore As usual, they arc true to the rules of academical 
drawing, and we find amongst them some good specimens from 
the nude, hut their eObrts ate confined within the technical 
trammels of art, and possess no individuality. The exhibitions 
on the ^<j( A/ii/afuitf asaally pscscat ihe same grounds of 
cniicism The pictures there arc of v cry unequal ment, some 
indeed hardly reaching mcdiocnt} , and, as a whole, the) are 
surpassed in excellence by the statuary Tlic sculptors preserre 
more simpbaty in their work, and escape certain unfavourable 
inHuenccs to which the artists more readily succumb This 
time the place of honour in the exhibition must be awarded 
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to Its architectural spcaoicos, uhilc the cngraMn^s sent m 
hardly deserve mention. 

In the section illoticd to Pamtmg this year proimnence?s gi\cii 
to the uorks of four students of our Roman Gchool, viz ^tlcssrs 
Charlran, Schommer, BramtoUand Doucct These young artists 
possess no small degree of talent , by long study m the different 
studios they line acquired a deatenty in design and execution 
■which gives to their present productions much promise of future 
excellence But, after all it is a question whether a residence 
m Rome for artistic purposes may not be attended by certain 
unfavourable results Perhaps, to Inc m too dose companionship 
with the works o^ the great, of old, is not an unmitjj,atcd good 
Under such circumstances the student is apt to leave the art 
gallery with a mind full of rcmmisccDCes — with visions Ooating 
before him, not of what Ins imagination depicts, but of what he 
has just seen from the penal of Luini, of Mantegna, or of some 
other old nuster He is dpt to leave the real for the unreal, to 
go to the works of men for inspiration rather than to Nature 
herself 

Tins bnngs us to the subject o(M Chartran’s Fism of Sami 
Frauem of Afssu, which presents many heterogeneous points of 
detail The characteristic features of tlic saint are well preserved, 
but the work ns a composition lacis unity and spirit, while the 
colounng is heavy and mharmomous In M Bramtot’s picture 
of Compassion, it is easy to recognise the countenance of an 
old man who has already^ figiucd before in many pictures 
DoucsT s Jiagar is a composition full of defects winch strike the 
eye at first sight, and which surest youthfulness on the part of 
the arust JI Schomjier, whose maiden production wasapicture 
of Ak^ander and Buaphalus of somewliat imjiosing dimensions, 
lias now given us a religious subject, The Resurredwn t/ Lazarus, 
and treated it m a somewhat sketdiy manner /Vmong speamens 
of sculpture those most conspicuous are die Decapitation of St 
Dents by De Fagel, and the Spring by Cordonnier Tins last 

IS a tlieme of idy llic simpliaty, full of classical suggests eness, .md 
rendered with much grace of maouer The mspiration must 
have been derived from either Greek or Latin sources home of 
the fonner exhibitions have shown a tendency to adopt charac 
tenstics of the Byzantine school and certain oddities of style 
This one, however, gives proof of more singleness of purpose and 
simplicity of work on the part of the sculptors 
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Tha seciioa devoted to ^Vrdntccturc leaves nothing to be 
desired. The results there seem to denote real hard work. hi. 
Ndpot li&s carried off honours even m Italy, where he lives, and 
where he is engaged in the erection of the monument to Victor 
Emmanuel. His sketclies after the researches of II. Homollc 
arc held in much esteem , but as labours of restorative art, they 
cannot be said to very much surpass the Fragmenis of iJte Theatre 
of Marcdlus^ by hi. Giraud ; the Temple of Venus, by hi. Laloux , 
and tlic Old Library of VeHtfi\ by M. Blavettc. 

AktO.NV VALABRiCUIi 




ART_ SALES OF THE YEAR. 



E giveao \o(]>catiOQ of the movement mwerks 
of Art at the H6tel Druot, 5tc. It is well 
understood that we are unable to mentjon 
more than the principal Jots in those fthich 
attracted the greatest attention. The Hamil 
ton sale in London rias the greatest event; 
m Its way, of the century, and the collection 


... .w uic ccuiuiy, ana me coucc 

came under the hammer in the months of June and July last. 


^ DECEMBER, iS8i 

SALE OF nVENTY THREE WORi.5 EY COURBET 
iners VI the Country, £22Z -The miwded Mcui (bought for 
the Louvre), ;^44o — The Alan vnih the Lcat/tern Belt (bought for 
theLouvre),p£;i,o 44 ,— £840 —T 7 te Brciiy DutJt 
iiMuin £320 —The Siesta dnnnj Hayinstime (bought for the 
— Stags Fighting (bought for the Louvre), 
30 L'lfallali (bought for the Louvre), 1,357 —Return 
from Hu Cooferenor, ^624 — TiS, Chrstmil, £100 

33 lots in all, produced .;^io,o7<j * 

SVLE OF MODERN WORKS 

Corot The Goatherd^ £i8&—QeixeiX Portrait of Mdlle. NiU 
TJie Seeks,* £i ^&, — Daubigny. AiUtLO-p 
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TIIE C0r.LLCT10:f OF M. TE\ci. 

Rubens. The Miracle of St, Benoti {purchased for the MusJe 
at Brussels), ;^6,8oc^. — ^Jordaens. JhuUsman and Dogs (purchased 
for the Mus^e at Lille), ^^444. — P. Potter. Outskirts of the 
pC347*~’Teniers. TheDanca-Sf £2^0, 

THE COLLECTION OF M. DAGNAX. 

Chintreuil. Sunset, ^£'120. — Daubigny. The Marsh, ;^38o.— 
Decamps. A Village Street, £6s2. — Delacroix. Hercules and 
Antaius, £20^. — Diaz. The Marsh (Ho. 12), £$■^0 . — Diaz. The 
J/arj/z (No. 13), ^2<34. — A.deDreux. The Chief 's Horse, £1:^2. 
— Fromentin. Gazdle-Huntutg, ^^ 560 . — •^abey. A Shipwreck, 
p^aSo.— Isabey. A Chatelaine, £%\%. — Th. Rousseau. A Farm in 
Bcrr^, £\,\%o , — Troyon. The Horse-fond, ;^x,oo4. 

• 39 lots in all, produced ;^S,348. • 

IJANUARY, 1S82. 

THE COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART OF THE LATE 
it. PAUL DE ST. VICTOR. 

Louis XVI, Clock, A ditto, ;^28 i6s.— -A blackwood 

Cabinet Louis XI!/., £21 izs. — Nine small busts of coloured 

£s^- 

Total amount realised in the sale, ;£4,sx4 2S, * 

One only of the pictures in tl^is collection rose above ^^400. 
A presumed portrait of a reformer, by Fran5ois Clouet, called 
jehanuet, fell for £:ii 6 . Amongst the lots realising smaller 
prices were ; Jules Breton. A Berene, ^240.— Weenix. The Dttle 
Shepherdess, £\6o.—^'E. Lamy. Hairi III, in procession, ;^i4o. 


FEBRUARY. 

THE COLLECTIOX OF THE DUKE OF BASSANO. 

Courbet. ;^r4i Ss. — Courbet. iVijiier, £21^ 4s. 

—Decamps. A Kennel, ^220.— Diaz. A Ckaringin the fVoad, 
£$(>7 I2S.— GilricauU. Horses, — Van Goyen, The Meuse 

at Dordrecht, ^^170.— -Van Goyco. Wilder in Holland, ;{J242 t6s. 
— Guardi. Venetian Ftte, *^240. 
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THE COLLECnOV OF M FOLLD 

This collection ^as duiticd into tno parts — I, a qusnlity of 
ununpoitatit Aioxks producing ^2,292, amopgst ^\hlch the e was 
a Portrait c/ /h^w as a (hild, by Dasid, knocked dowTi at 
^268, and n,a collection of works of art which realised 
^10,332 as fid , included m which were a snuffbox, , a 
siher xase, bj Odiot, ^158, four silver candlesticks, and an 
epergne ^260, and ^484 respectively , a pair of broiU'- fire 
dogs of the fourteentJ) centuiy, ^ 85 o a drawing room suite, 
Louis XV ,^ 5 * 4 , a senes of Louis \V tapestries ^£400, two 
Beauvais porti&rds, 

M \RCH 

A COLLECTION OP MODERN PAINTISCS 

Corot T^t fis/ierman, jC^4o —Q oiot The Parcsi Poad, £,^ 4 - 
—Courbet The Sm Shore* ^^140 —Couture The PirleaUhtr, 
^£■240— Decarups The Pat retired from the Worll, ;^J 34 --“ 
Diaz Lris Education^ ;^3i2 —Diaz 77 ie Deea/ittroii, jC^V 
Jules Dupre A Stormy Sea, £240 — Pentenkoffen h'aUacAia>s 
Gipsies, 

APRIL. 

THE COLLFCTION OF M L FL.VitENC 
Bonnington 27 ieo/i Gmcnietr, Portrait ef Bar 

naze, ;{|84 — f tagonard. * in the Gardens of Anriaa 

(sketch), _;^364 — Lancrct A see^lant Assemil}, ^^24^ 

THE COLLECTION OF M A FEBVRE 
Francesco Guardi, Prague Sen Jfaico, Pi eti Sm Geor^o 
Mahore, Santa Mana- dells S^ute, in one lot, — 

Hobbema The Country house, ^^184 — Van der Neer Tz di^ht, 

WORKS OF AFT 

An enamel reliquary of the thirteenth centurj, ^324“^'^’' 
enamel of the Annunoadon, ^440 — Five enamel plates, by 
Courtois, ;^504 — ^Twelve ^tto, by P Rajmond, ^.>^4 — 
Enamelled gold bo« IaiuisXV, signed Lesueur, ;^3'’o 

l\ e may here mention also Uie sale of the AISS of Balzac, 
which termmated by the sale of his bust, by David d Angers, at 

2^252 
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THE COLLECTION OF IT BENJAMIN FILLON 
, MEDALS AND ANTIQUITIES 

Bronze mirror, £^28 —Ring of Queen Bcrtliilde,wife of Dago 
bert, ^123 4s — Medals struck by Charles VII to commemorate 
the Eapujsjon of the English, ^^340 16s — Medals of Sigismund 
Pandolfe, Malatesia^ ^314. — ^Phihbert, Duke of Savoy, ;^88 

^ ivory Virgin, 13th century, ^^520 — Enamel altar piece, 
;£i 22 — Curved enamel plaque, ;^ii4 — Plate by Passaro, 
£Z 9 — Plate by B Palissy, ^^40 — ^Round Chma Plate, ;;^i2o 

ENGRVVINGS , 

Marc Duval The Three Brothers Coltgny, i6s — Goltzius, 

Hairi IV, j^z2 — Marc Antony Zucreiia, £\8 — Rembrandt 
His own portrait, ^ig 8s — 27 ie piec*. of 100 florins, ^^32 — 
Sergent Marceau, £ii 19s 2d — Copia La RretUlre Lepeaux, 
;;^I2 4s — Lecceur The Ball at the pastille, rod 

PICTURES 

German School Girl with a Batsj, ^1^2 

DRAWINGS 

Van Dyck Antoine Corndissen, £162 —Ingres M GUherf, 
£1 ^ — L^eau J P Acme,£T^Zs — Claude Lorraine Land 
J ‘’A, £’l(> 

MiVY » 

THE COLLECTION OF MEDALLIONS OF M B. PIOT 

Lcondlo, Marquis of Este, *£98 — Francois de Gonzaga, 
£i2s — A’ieo/o Btccino, £120 —King Aiphonso of Naples, 
j^34o i6s — Guinno (a Veronese water), £2g4 — Pandolfo 
Milatesia, £l^8 — Mathias Conin, £i.\\. — B d" Este, Buie of 
Ferrara, £i(jS — Pope Nicholas V, £120 — Guido Pepoli, ^320 
'—Mahomet II, £j,'^Z — Charles Quint (eight m number), 
£283 4s 

This collection was sold m London at Messrs Chnstie, Man 
son, and Woods , producing ;^S 221 4s 

JUNE 

On the 28th of this month the sale bf tlie second portion of 
paintings, sketches, studies, and drawings, b> the late Gustaie 
Courbet, took place, realising ^^3 251 4s 
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FAUrriNGS. 

Tht Wraikrs, £23^ — Chanty io a Be^ar at Ornani, £,3'i0 
— The Stolen fforse, £1^6 — The Bather Quick view), ;^56o — 
Huntsman on Horseback seeling the Track, — The Wreck tn 
the Snow, £6^ 8s — The Calf, £60 i6s — The Sorceress, ajtcr 
Fratik Hals,£^ei — Portreat of Remit andt, ^£192 8s — Portrait 
of H. M . , ^ 4 ^ 8s — The Man in the Helmet, £s,q 16s — 
The Rocks of Mouthiers, £to6 — Banks of a Zale, £6$ 4s — 
Castle of CAtllon, £S2 i<Ss — ChatUy sur C{areux,£So i6s — The 
Cedar of Hautn/lle,£g6 4s — The Tooth of Jaman,£(>s, i6s — 
Slecfing Woman, £^o 16s — Young man, seatei (lead penal), 
£l^ 16s — Women among the Corn (ditto), ;£26 5 s 

THE COLLECTION OF THE COUNT OF ■ ' — 

Drozais Portrait of MdUe^ Zenormat d dlEtiolles, £22^ — Nico 
las Concert in the ^soo—LaTgilhbre Portrait of the 
Duchess Montlason, £itZ-^'L M Van Loo Portrait of the 
Marquise d Humtins, £200 V I^brun Portrait of 

the Daughter of Sedatne,£zZ4 — ^NValteau {aitnbuted to) Italian 
Opera and Comedy (two works), £^6o. 

THE COUXenON OF 

Troyon Return from Afarlct, ^^444 — ^Jules Pupr^ Sluep re 
turning, £1^2^%% — Decamps Jcibs <ir the Judgmmt Stat,£s,^<s 
— Daumier Third Class, £200^ 

THE lUftllLTQN SALE. 

Tins sale, certainly, as before renviiked, the most important of 
our century, lasted for seventeen days, divided into five senes 
the first four extending over three days each, and the fifth lasting 
fne dajs It realised the gigantic sum of ^£'397,56* os* ^d , or 
nearly ten millions of francs Needless to say, it was conducted, 
by ihe celebrated Chnstir^ Manson, and Woods, of St Jaraes% 
e give in chronological order the dates of the sales, with the 
most important lots realised 

June 17 — Flemi^ and Dutdi paintings Van Dyck. Hen 
netta Lothannga, DueheA of Phalslurgh, ^£2,100 — Van Hujsum* 
Plouers, £i,22S — Van DycL The Duchess of Richmond and her 
— Van Dyck. Equestrian Portrait of Charles Z, 
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los — Rubens Eluabdh £randt, los — ^Van de 

Velde A Cal/i:, ^i>365 — Rubens Birth of Vciius, ^t,6So 

— Rubefls Thi Zotes of iht Cmtaurs, ;^2,ioo — Hobbema 
The Water Mill, ;^4f2S2 los — Van Ostade Cabaret, 

June 19 — Chinese and Japanese porcelain, bronzes, lacquer, 
enamels, erj stals, porphyry, busts, tables, and \ases Japanese 
lacquer cabinet, 1,023 — Louis XIV cabinet, ^2,110 — Italian 
coffer, j^i.orS — -Rockcrystal chandelier, ;^735 — Old porphyry 
table, ^945 — Bust of Augustus in porphyry, inth metal oma 
ments, ^1,732 los 

June 20 — Cabinet by Gouthiere, made for I^larie Antomette, 
;^4,62 o — Oblong table by Ricsener, for the same, ;^6,ooo 
June 24 — Italian Pictures Giorgione History of M^rrha^ 
^1,417 — ^Botticelk The Adoration of the Magi, ;^i,627 — 'Man- 
legnx Panels^ — Bronzino Leonora di Toledo, ^^1,837 

— Marcello Venusti Christ dcanng the TemfU, ^^1,428 — Mar 
cello Venusti The Adoration of the Magi, ;^i,2i3 — ^Tmtoretto 
in Admiral, ;^r,iS 5 — Sandro Botticelli The Assumftion, 

£wt 

June 26 — Chmese and Japanese porcelain, old Sevres, pre 
C10U5 objects, and French and Italian furniture —Bust of Napo* 
Icon, by Thonwldseo, io|— Chinese enamelled rase, 

;^^472 los — Mandarin \ases, 15s. — Louis XV jasper 

jug,;£2,467 — Louis XVI dock, ;^903 
June 27 — Chinese and Japanese porcelain and enamels, silver, 
furniture, Boule wardrobes, designed by*Lebrun, bmught from the 
LouiTe, ^12,075 — Silver cup, signed Georgen Roemer, 1580, 
;^3 j244 ios — Louis XVI candellbra, ^^2,362 los 

JULY 

Juu I — Italian Pictures and Historical Portraits Titian. 
Holy larntly, ;^i,207 los — Leonardo da Vmci A Laughing Boy, 
;^2,205 — Luca Signorelli The CtreunMston, £,1 150 

JuEN 3 — Italian^ Dutch^ and French china, Venetian and 
Persian glass, Etruscan pottery, ivones, Italun and French fur 
niiure table of the Duke de ChoiseuI — ^Bronze group of the 
Liocoon, ;^504 — Rock crystal chandelier, ;^44i —Porphyry 
bust of Niobe,;^409 ros. — ^IVritmg table and cartonm&re of the 
Duke de ChoiseuI, * 

JuL\ 4 — A caned wooden tnptych, painted byRaymiond, 
j^i,2i 8 — Frendi faience, The Seasons, by Levasseur — Henry 
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II faience, Limoges enamel open Italian ironirork of the 
fifteenth century — Hexagqpal salt-cellar Henn II , ^£840 
July 8 — Pictures Dutch, French, Flemish, Spanish, and 
English schools — ^Velasquez Phillip IV £(>,^00 — PanUia 
A Counat of Ens^ish and Spanish Statesmen, ^^^,$20 
July 10 — Japanese lacquer — Onental and Dresden porcelain 
— Italian and French furniture, and furniture mounted by Gou 
thierc for Mane Antoinette — Louts XVI cabinet by Gouthibe, 
^5,462 —Secretaire by the same, mtli monogram of Mane 
Antoinette, jC 9 45® — Commode of the same wth similar mono- 

gram, ,£9,430 , 

July n — Japanese lacquer — Oriental work and porcelain 
Stotuette of VoUiire, byHoudon, in white marble, 050 — 
Jasper rosewater ewer,^85o 
July 15— Miniatures 

July 17 —Sundry cunosuies and works of Art —English, Ger 
man, French, Italian, and Spanish porcelain, pottery, furniture, 
Gobelins, and otherjtapestry — Busts of Henn II , Charles IX , 
Henry III , Catherine de Medicis, Le grand Dauphin, and Mdme 
Qaude of France, ,;£x,758 — Louis XV commode m marqnetcne, 
1^6,347— Bust of Peter the Great, ,,;^i,o6o — Louis XV 8of3» 
very laige,;^r, 176 « 

July 18 — Small works of art, tapestry, and furniture 
July 19 — English and Dresden porcelain — Small works of Art 
— Fne bronzes after the antique, made for Frangois I, and which 
ernamentedfefra long time the chateau of ViIleroi,;^2,55i los 
— An oval lock ciyslal cop, 10s 

July 20 — Antique jewellery, Renaissance penod enamels, 
engraved stones, and sundry works of Art — An oblong shaped 
casket of black buhl and companion, ^£’498 15s 


THE SALON AT ANTWERP. 



N'nVCRP shares Uicamally wiih Brussels and 
Gaod Its turn of an exhibition of Tine Art, 
vihtch this }ear uas held m the firsMiamcd 
cicj, Thcilni»«of tSSa was ii arm?/ criticised 
b/ the public and the press, as it w'as considered 
idfenor Co i(s predecessors and more mt.diunt 
m character, and u was genera)!/ agreed that 
the fault lay with the jurj, who had cxeroscd too great Icmcncy 
m accepting the works sent m for exhibition. 

Nctcrthclcss there were many remarkable wprks to be dis- 
tinguished amidst the ordinary mass. The French and German 
artists formed, amongst the stradgtrs, a considerable contingent. 
TIic last snoments of the CnifTor Maxtmthan, by Jeav Paul 
Laurlns, did not obtain, m spite of his great talent, tbc 
success doubtless expected. * A fmc portrait by Fantm Latour 
was more iikcd, and one bj hfadamc Roth, a pupil of /Vlfrcd 
Stevens, met with still greater approbation, and mas justly 
honoured with a medal b> the jurj 77<e Smith’s Stnie, by 
M ‘SovxR, was much noticed, and M Manet, with his Sar at 
(he /t/icf, caused, as he sUwa)S dot.s, Itvel> admiration 

from his friends and passionate cnticism from the rc^t. il. 
Beauverie showed a landscape of delightful' coIon»ation. 

TIic family scenes by VAUxiERand Bpkeiaias, always so fall of 
obsmalion, and the fantastic violence of il.GcSiOw's tones, may 
be cojuidcrcd as the cream of the German section. Oar uniiiiar 
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friends, the Dutch, shone with their accustomed brilliancy m the 
fine qualities of JIauve and Mesdag, while the latest new-conierat 
Antwerp made his first appearance with the picture pfeviouol) 
exhibited at Pans, A A/t/ttary Funeral m Holland 

The Belgians, being m their own house, naturally took up most 
room In the front row was seen M Henri dl Braekeleee, 
mth a Flemish interior of a public house, the Filotd Arms, pos- 
sessing an intensity of colour and an admirable strength of hght 
This artist, so full of the old traditions of national style, and jet of 
the greatest originality, has at last seen justice done to him after 
having so long been disdained and unrecognised, even by bis 
countrymen, and now it has arrived the verdict is unanimous It 
is more and more towards this strong and healthy interpretation 
of real life that our aspirations tend. Whilst a respectful homage 
was paid to those who, like M. N de Keyser, have struggled 
before and continue to do so still, whilst others almost celebrated, 
like M. Verlat, failed to nse*to tbcir previous reputation, or like 
M Slmgeneyer, who had the feebleness to display works lie would 
have done belter to retain at home— the public saluted with tis 
applause and sympathy new and ardent artists full of a truer and 
less conventional style , M. Meunier and his luteresting studies 
of mines and smithies, M Sacr^ and his curious attempt at a 
Motkmatv's drama, and the landscape painters, Heymans, de 
Knyif Kosseels, and Coosemans — amongst whom the first named 
attracted most attention, and has become m some sort a kind of 
leader of a school of landscape painters — uho have perhaps some 
exaggerations, but neierlheless study nature with widely opened 
eyes to tlie infinite clearness of light, and produce by those means 
an accent of great tenderness and considerable fineness Each of 
their works was well studied and carefully discussed. 

By the side of these already renowned artists a battalion of 
younger men have entered the lists, and the Antwerp Salon has 
allotted them to show themselves. The Dutch Village of M. 
CouRTENS, rewarded at the PansSaion, was perhaps, with Under- 
wood in Camptne, of M Verstraete, the best, but in both, the 
interpretation of nature was increased by an exquisite feeling and 
a penetrating charm In figure painting, M Frederic’s Ctuilk 
Aferchants showed rSre cleverness and great suppleness in ita 
scientific drawing, besides feeling and colour, possibly inspired 
by the works of Basticn Lepage, m which. ,Tnay be seen great 
promise. Equal hopes were nout^ied by the interiors and por- 
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trails by the young artists Lalatng, F. Chariot, Van Rjsselbcrghe, 
and do Jans. 

•We fall back lastly on pictures of thever) first class in the 
animaU of Alfred ♦VenMte and Stobbaerts, and the household 
studies of Jan van Beers and Vcrhaeit, the former Pansiamscd, 
the latter thoroughly Flemish both m colour and subject, and not 
forgetting a bouquet of ladies not the least appreciated m the 
salon, particularly Mesdames d’.Vncthan and Meunier, two pupils 
of Allred Stev cos, like Madame Roth 
Very little m sculpture. A few busts, signed by Rodin, De 
\igne, and Dillens, nere all worthy of regard^ And m water 
colour, that diarming medium so highly cultivated m Belgium, 
there would positively have been nothing to note had not ^f. 
Stacquet shown some preetj landscapes both lively and clever. 

Lucien Solvvv. 




VIENNA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
• OF FINE ARTS. 



jlHIS Exhibition, which opened on the ist of 
April and closed on the 15th October, was 
the first of a sene* of periodical exhibitions 
wliicl) the Association of Viennese Artists in 
tends to hold c\er/ four jear» The idea was 
first laid before the Emperor at a. meeting of 
the Association Committee and the governing 

body of the Academy of 1 me Arts m i$8o The Viennese artists 
recognised the jicccssity oV throwing local talent into relief bv 
encouraging emulation in a s)Stcmauc manner 'I’heir sclieme, 
having received the approbation* of the Government, appealed to 
the sympathy of the enlightened Viennese, and was quickly earned 
into effect The Municipal Council voted the sum of 10000 
florins towards the object in view , Acrr Ottokar Weber, Director 
of the Discount Bank of Bohemia, added 3,000 flonns , Baron 
Albert de Rothschild opened m its favour a credit of 100,000 
flonns free of interest, and in a few months’ tune a guaranteed 
un 0 200,000 flonns (about j^i6,Soo), made up of voluntary 
subscnptions, placed the Society in a position to embark upon its 
project, under the direction of a committee composed of thirteen 
protectors ” (courp personages and leading financiers), and 
wen y ve artists, members of Parhament, art critics, and heads 
or industrial enterpnses His Excellency Count Edmond Zicby 
was elected president, and Heir Nic Dumba, Member of Parlia 
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mcnt, Herr Alakart, artist, Herr Strek, architect , and Herr ^ on 
Angeli, artist, t\ere appointed Mce presidents 
^ne *of the first resolutions passcS by the Committee settled 
the international clAiracter of these exhibitions by inviting every 
nation to participate m them The invitations to the foreign 
countries n-as communicated through the diplomatic body, and a 
prompt and cordial response uas received from all, wth few cx 
ceptions, including Russia and England Germany, Belgium, 
Spam, and especially Trance, contributed more objects of artistic 
interest than had been solicited Ituas not uilhout difficulty 
— and even sacrifice— that room vvas found for all these paintings 
in the Kunstler Haus, notvvithstanding the extension of the 
premises which had been carried out under the direction of the 
architect, Herr Streit Trance and Germany alone could casilj 
find sufficient space for the large paintings, and the examples of 
decorative, histone, and monumental art, they had contnbuted, 
m the two magnificent rooms with *gallencs, seven metres lugh, 
which had been reserved to these Powers m the annexes 

In the kustnan section, a kind of hesitation was observable 
between a somewhat narrow imitation of the old methods and 
the influence of Trench naturalism Herr Ma^art, chief of the 
Decorative school, was unfortunately represented only by a slender 
exhibition of his works A study of Cleopatra, nude to Uie 
waur, djmg amidst a mass of jewels and precious stones, and 
some portraits, costumed in the taste of the Aw wf ja//rr, wen, 
ncverihclcss sufiicicnt to throw into* relief th& richness of his 
st)lc The three portraits bj Herr Canon, in which the influence 
of litian, Hoibcn and Van Djek was rc\cafccl m turn, dis 
pla) cd a singular gift of reflecting the old masters, a patient im es* 
hgation of their methods, and an unequalled manual dextentj 
In the portnit of a joung woman, painted with dchcatc ait, Hfrr 
'ON Vnceli appears to have given evidence of a more refined 
sensibility About the works of these artist® arc ranged those ot 
a large number of and land'cape paintcis, masters of com 
position, ingenious draughtsmen, and powerful colourists, all con 
'eying a certain sense of high!) wrought pleasure. Here and 
there, however, might be traced sgns of a revolt agamst this 
somewhat cold dilcttan ism, notablv in the c Torts of Faulei'i Tina 
Bwt, the eminent landscape pamter, which attracted mach atten 
lion by their freshness and freedom 
Whether It be from natural vivacity of temperament, or the 
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lack of education founded«on traditions, the Hungamn painters 
showed in their section a latter amount of independence and at 
the same time of inequahtj Without menhoniog Hefr Alun 
kacs), a certain number of young men nho huic studied m Pans 
expressed in their representations of local t)pes a smeent) trbich, 
although sometimes maladroit, bespoke onginality and energ) 
It appears probable that patient cultivation of the talent dis 
pla)^ by these tastcra artists will lead before long to mietestmg 
results 

France has tn fact, already benefited by this movement M 
Bvudrys large ceiling for the Cbur dc Cassation, the Tnitnph / 
the La M Bouguereau j» Virgin, Consol Unce and his Birth 
of Venus M Henri I tvv s Jesus in the To/ b M Rotxs 
hhneri Stale, W Flamenos and other paintings b} 

Messrs. Cotmon, Maignon Dupam, Ac , proved liiat true art had 
noihms to fear from the daily progress, of that familiar school 
of painting so bnlliantly represented by Messrs Basticn Lepage, 
Bantan, Benjamin Constant, J L Browm, Ac., while the art 
of portraiture received from the pencils of Messrs Bonoat, J 
LefebvTe, Henncr, and Paul Dubois an incomparable impression 
of freedom and simphcitj 

Some beautiful marbles— M rAU>uii.RE» CorntiUe,W \uars 
Alecstu Farewell, ht SatiEswcRkS \fornins, M de Sal'll 
Marceactns Genius ke pws the Scret of Death, and M Gtit 
tAUMES Anacreon, placed in the middle of the large French room 
helped to convey to it a contemplative suggestiveness very 
imposing to the spectator 

Germany bronght much more luxury to bear on the decoration 
of her large room An imroensc daus of red velvet, with deep 
falling draperies, formed in the midst a sort of dimly lighted 
chamber comfortably furnished with *5eats, from which could be 
seen m a bnlliaut light the paintings arranged against the wall 
Tall plants m vases occupied the angles around the statues So 
ingenious an arrangement could only be suitable to small paml 
mgs, and it is in fact m Uveir portraits and genre subje^s that the 
artists of Munich, DusseldorflT, and Berlin have shown their in 
con es able ability, founded nearly always in the patient stud) of 
the old masters rather than the immediate study of nature 

The refined dilettantisnii of Herr Lenbach and Herr Kaulbach 
compels adimrauon more than eva: m several careful studies and 
fine portraits hloreover,asenous endeavour to convey greater 



In fine, the sacccss altaincd by the Urst Inteniht ooal hjLhibt* 
t on ot \ lenna has been such thpt the \:>soc auon of \ tenneae 
Artists aie already thinking of its successor m iSS6 ni-^e 
exhibitions, altenuting with those which tv ill take place at Munch 
CTcry four } cars, wall furnish Qcimatt) with abundant oj {vortuniij 
or measuring her OTvn strength with that of fore gn nations, ai led 
b> the guarantees suppl cd by an international jurj \t the 
Vienna Exhibmon Ihirt) large medals wereanard^ Oi ihtst, 
eight Tfcnt to France, who alone of all nations was 'tdjudgcvl 
' orfhy to rcceue one for each branch of art — M£. historical 
painting landscape sculpture, engraving m medals, plate cn 
graving, and architecture 


H SeuwART 



ART IN RUSSIA. 


THE MOSCOW EXHIBITION. 


ts known of the history of Russian art 
e of Russia It will not, therefore, be 
place to com ey some notion of it before 
mg of the great Artistic and Industrial 
ilion of Moscow, whose mission was to 
tfcin a conase form, the progress achieved 
— - FineandlndustrialArtsmRussudunng 
the quarter of a century (i 85 St?°) embraced hy the reign of the 
Emperor Alexander II 

If we pass m review all the works of Ancient Russian art 
commencing with the tenth centqry and concluding with the 
seventeenth, we recognise everywhere traces of a peculiar 
originality both m form and ornamentation, notwithstanding the 
influence of foreign masters —the Byzantines in the eleventh 
century, the Italians in the fifteenth, and the Dutch in the 
seventeenth It was only in the eighteenth century, after*the 
arrival m Russia of a large number of Erencli artists at the 
invitation of Peter the Great and Catherine 11 , and the despatch 
to France of young ^Russian artists who had passed through the 
St Petersburg Academy*of Fine Arts, that Russian art fell under 
foreign influence Tlie movement lasted until the middle of the 
nineteenth century After the Cninean War the national senU 
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mcDl be"an to revive in Russian soael> and a realistic tendency 
V as obsLnable at the same time njth/egard to art Some jears 
pittviousI> a similar movement made its appearance m Literature 
v\ith the dramatilt PnboMfdoff, the poets Poiischkme and 
I^rinonioff, the fabulist and Gogol the novelist It was 

not felt in relation to art until some thirty > ears later 

CiiAiO-ES Bruloff, painter of thelamoiis picture, tlie Last Djjs 
if Pomfui (i83j), may be considered the final representative of 
classic tradi ions and Russian ait Some of his pupils showed 
greater independence, as, for instance, Mollei , in bis works, A 
Atst, A Bride, TLXid the Jioussalla (1842) A.* contemporary of 

Brulofi, Alexander Ivanoff, who passed all his life m Italy 
painting a single picture, C/trufs Afpejrance /o the Biople (1S40- 
5S), and mal ing biblical sketches in which he consistent!) adhered 
to histone truth, already perceived that the tine had armed for 
Russ an art to enter upon a new ph^e, but his own taslea kept 
him within the limits of scriptural subjects 

The §a\re artist, Veset2IAN0ff, is generally regarded os the 
father of the new scliool of Russian painting ^Vfter hav mg seen 
Grand s picture at the Imperial Hermitage, he was the fust to select 
for his subjects scenes of peasant life, and to enter upon the 
careful study of nature, as is evidenced by hia Inienor of tJu 
Copuctn Monastery at ^tfwe(t8i8) VencUianoftwas surrounded 
b) a group of disciples who followed his example Nevertheless, 
in the works of all these artisU were v\anting a certain feeling for 
nature and that evpression of humour so cliaractenstic of the 
Russian realistic school of to^ia>. 

When Venetzianoff painted from nature his first picture, the 
£ 7 r<r«^tf {1S20), he found himself, as hu memones inform us, sorelj 
troubled to express the sentipacnt whicli the work demanded It 
VTOuld be, therefore, more just to recognise as die founder of the 
new Russian sdiool the painter rEi>OTOFF,\vho, under the inSuence 
of the famous fabulist, KijIofT, began to depict contemporaiy life, 
and who exhibited m 1849 three genre subjects A Cavalier just 
m -tsteil tKith the Insignit of hu Order, Enlanjvtg a 2!yor tn 
hfarriage and A Lady dtJfiaiU to f lease m the Chm e ef a 
Husband 

In reality, the national and naturalisUc impuLe in. Russian krt 
chiefly shows itself m the pupiU of the Moscow School of Painting 
and Sculpture This school gave us, about. the year 1S40, quiu 
a constellation of y oung gmre and landscape painters Ucaang 
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onl) subjects of -i national character, as, for instance, £asler Sun 
day m a Jiusstan Family^ tbe Nuptial licuediclwu, and a Soldicds 
Namlne To this category belong the following painters, who 
base plajed a more or less important part m life history of Russian 
artsinceiSss Peroff, Poomreff, NcvREFFjPiUBkOFFjRATai 
KOFF, PRIAM«CltMROFF V MaKOVSRI, SaVR \SSOrF, RaMENEFF, 
and others Almost at the same penod realists made their appear 
anceamongihc pupils of theSt Petersburg Academy of rme^Vrts 
Seme painted subjects inspired by modem life, among whom may 
be mentioned, ‘Ichemjschff the brothers P and A Rizzoni, 
Popoff, Baron Mi P Klodt, A VolkofT, Trouto\sVi J Sokololf, 
Jacoby, N Petroff, Maiassoitdoff, XforozofT korzoukhinc, kos 
chclelT, Jouravleff Sddoff Pclevine, Lenioch, Maximoff, Rfpinc, 
Savitsk} VasnetzofT, B V VcrescJiagume, Dmitricff (of Orenburg) 
C Makovski, &.C. Others sought their subjects in bjgone 
phases of life, and among these artists may be named Schwarz, 
Litovtchenko, Gu^, and Sounkoff Some portrait painters, like 
Kccnier, Kramskoi, and some landscape painters of Russian 
«cencry, such as the Baron M C Klodt, Mcstcherski, Schisch 
kine, Vassihedf, VoIkofT, Orlotski, Kourndji, and Klever, also 
attracted notice 

Quite a neiv movement among Russian artists commenced 
about the year 1863 It was then that Pfroff, sent to France at 
the expense of the Academy, requested to be allowed to return to 
Russia before the stated tijne He felt that he %Yas unequal to 
the task of reprtisenUng subjects reflecting the life of a foreign 
people, and be preferred to slud^ Uic habits and customs of his 
native land At the same time several pupils of the Academj — 
Kramskoi, Lemoch, LilDvtdicnko, C hlakomki, S Gnnganeff, 
Dmitneff (of Orenburg), Jouiavlep', Korzoukhine, MorozoB', 
PeskofT, Schoustoff, B Wemg, and Kreytan, refused to follow the 
directions of the Professors in the competition for the Grand Gold 
Medal, on the ground that the subjects indicated were at van 
ance with the natural bent of their minds These revolutionanes 
separated from the Academy and formed a Free Associalvon *In 
2S71 some ol their :)umb€r ozonised an Exhibiting Society, with 
the view of exhibiting their works, not only to the itihabicanls of 
the capital but also to their countrymen in the provinces The 
initiative of this society jS due to the painter Miassoiedoff, who, 
on his return from Spam, where he had been a student of the 
Academy, showed his project to the members of the Association, 
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and aftennrds to some artisb of Moscow, such as Pcroff, Pnan 
ischnikof^ Savrassoff To^ay this soaety already counts thirty 
mcAbera, among Mibom arc found some eminent artists The) 
ha\e already had ten annual exhibitions, and their uorks have 
been shown in all the pnnapal attcs of Russia. Since then, the 
artists who belong to the Academy have also formed an Or* 
ganismg Society of artistic exhibitions This last society has 
taice as many members as the other, but they are free and often 
change, again, the six annual exhibitions of the new soaety 
have not been so nch m national subjects as the old one, and it 
is principally the landscapes here that hav e attracted attention 
Theie ate xeiy few artists unconnected with these two soaeties 
At the head of them we must place B V Verescliagume, so well 
hnownbyhii subjects drawn from the Tasdivent (1867-6S) and 
Bulganan wars (1877-78), also from his brilliant studies brought 
from India He alone has made qyite a revolution m public 
opinion, for no one before him had treated scenes ofwar with such 
reality and senoment, besides, no artist possesses suchrapidityof 
execution. At the present time a private exhibition of bis works 
IS making the tour of Europe, and exates great admiration every 
where 

It IS otherwise with sculpture After Pimenoff and Baron P, 
KJodt, who have distinguished themselves os realistic sculptors, 
the first of whom produced, about the )eax 1855, the monu 
ments of Knloff and Nicholas I , we meet with no more sculp 
tors of this class before Antokolski, who showetT what he was 
capable of doing ten >ear» ago by Jus statues of John the Ternb’e 
and Pder J It is true that the painter Mik&chine has con- 
structed, during this time, the monument commemorative of the 
niillennium of Russia (iS62),und that of Catherine II (1S13), 
but these works represent a collective labour, for the artist was 
not himself a sculptor, and other artists (Tchijoff, Op^couschine, 
) executed these works after his designs Among the produc 
tions^of the new Russian sculptors, such as KamensU, Tchijoff, 
Popoff, Laveretzi, who have taken subjects drawn from modem 
life, we remark less of reality than m die productions of the new 
painters of the same class It is the academical traditions that 
dominate tliera There his anseo,on the other hand, quite a school 
of sculptors who have produced, in wax and bronze, little groups 
w men and animals with great truthfulness , they are Liebench 
Von M ahl, Jlenert, Lanceni), Ober, Posen, Schokhme, &.c. 
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Later ^\e see arise the national architecture. C Thon the 
amst n 10 »as tooled upoji as ihe father of thts architecture,' con 
itiycted his churches only ,n the Byaantme style *0 raally 
national feelinj begins only nith the apiftarance of the tiio 
Gomostaielfs (uncle and nepheiir), Rezanolf and Grimm, Schortcr 
and Huhi , Hartmann and Ropeti, BogomololTand Wallbeich, !,c. 
During these ^t tiieiily live years, other good architects of the 
same period, Beine and Benois, Bernhardt and Bohnstedt, Krakau 
and Kachan, have designed edifices m foreign styles 

tl I t le regeneration of national art in Russia coincides the 
ormation of many pnvate collections especially devoted to pro 
ductions of the new Russian School , as those of Soldatenkoff and 
tretiakolf Nearly all these collections arc at Moscoii The 
Oltieial collecltons, hie that of the Imperial Hermitage of the 
hloscoiv (formerly tlie collecuon of Pnan 
ischnikoll 5 , and of the Aca^demy of I me Arts of St Petersburg, 
remain, on the conlrao, mostly devoted to the productions of 
he old Russian school Many norks drawn from these collec 
■'PP^md m the Uriversal Exhibition of London (iS6s), 
Pans (tSfi; and 1878), and of Vienna (1875) 
sorll'i? •''« annual exhibitions of the too artistic 

A?, * of some artists, as those of 

Aiiazovski, klever, Soudlovski, Koumdji, Soukhormskt, there 
has been a great national exhibition at Moscow Unfortunately 
US no een able to sbdw a complete picture of tlie Russian 
national ait d^ing the last quarter of a centiir), some collectors 
having refused to lend the yorks belonging to them Thus 
greater part of the productions that have ap 
^ ‘he last ten years, so characteristic of 

progress of the new school TIm, artists best represented have 

painters of religious subjects, as Ivanoff, B P 
cugmne, Bolkine, the painters of foreign subjects (drawn 
Italian, or Roman life), as Huhn, Bronnikoff. 
Sdmiradzla, the battle painters, as WilIeHalde, Kotzebue, 
^ovatevski, the landscape pamters, as Aivazovski, Bogolilboff, 
kovski Klever, the portnut pamters, as Kcehler, C Makov 
Pn/ror»,^ ^‘oholski, Lanceray, Bock, luveretzi, 

and Pn M hr Popoff, the copper plate engravers, as Jordan 
llm ^ “"'''Off. “"ti Dmitneir (exiled 

artists follow the architects, and lastly the Finnish 
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In general, the great exhibition of Moscow, this >ear, has been 
aciynch^n pictures, sculptures, and architectural designs As I 
ha\t published, in French and Russian, an illustrated catalogue of 
this ^dubition, m nhich tliose uho interest themselves m Russian 
art will be able to hnd more extended information, I have 
dispensed with citing here the titles of all the important works 
that have figured in. this exhibition 
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CXPOSITION 


DE 

UUNION CENTRALE DES AUiS DECORATIFS 

(EUVRES &T FROPUITS MODERNSS 


•BING 


iQt rue Chaiichat, ig 



CL nom incisif ct p^ndtr&nt n'a- 
t-il pas pour %os oreiUcs la so- 
nority cuivrdc ct retcntissantc 
du gong cliinois frappe par unc 
baguette vigoureusc? Pour itioi. 


Li;itc simple s^ilabe bicn prononc<5e, « Bingl » c\oque dans 
• mon espnt routes sortes dc \isions ct dc fecrics oricntales. Je 


reve, cn I’cntcndant, d'etofles superbes et dc mcubles bizar- 


res, de soicncs lamtcs d’or ct d'ygent, de bronzes aui nicllcs 


ddlicals, d'idolcs pansucs ct vcntiucs, cl d’oiscaux fantas- 


tiques^ months sur dcs cchasscs roses, ctmcclant des topazes, 
des cmeraudes et dcs rubis tombds sur leurs ailcs dc I’ycrin 


vivant de la nature, et ce rc\c cstunc rdalitd 1 

M- Bing, en effet, a ad, et il est encore aujourd’hui le 
premier importsiear en France de ees cuziositis cl de re? 
mervcillcs dc I'extrcmc Orientdont touts I’Europe se montrs 
si friandc aujouMhui. 

Jc me sens incapable dc tendre axec la plume I’iniprcs- 
sion que )’yprou\e en pendtrant dans I’admirable sallc dont 



The Collection of M S Bind 
Cj JJorrooi Cii.>/»/h»-suj 



3o2 union centiule des arts decoratifs 
la decoration a etc confice a M Bing C est comme un 
eblouissement 

Je debute dans la sectidn des meubles, et )c me vois*toui , 
de suite cntourc de dix ou douze cabmcts»cn bois dc fcr, 
divjses eii compartiracnts ingdnicux, ct rehnusscs de fins 
decors de nacre, d ivoire, de jade, d’or ou d argent, qui jet- 
tent comme un Eclair de gaiete sur la sevdrite du fond Mills 
objcts aux formes nouvelles nous montrent ieur incrustation 
brillante , les bois nuagds d'or nous carcssent douccment la 
ri^tine, plus loin ce sont des figunncs toutcs radicuses, qui 
se ddtachent sur des fonds de laquc noire, des barnachcments 
de chevaux nous’dtonnent par la vjvacitd ct la fraicheur de 
leurs colorations, nous admirons sur des paravents aux 
feuilles mobiles des figures ou grotesques ou tcrnblcs, mais 
dont 1 expression, poussde i ouirancc, niieint Icsdcrnidres 
limitcs du possible 

Les sdvdrites du progcaiime dc I Union centralc ne per- 
mcttaient pas a M Bing d exposer sa mcrrcilleusc collection 
de vases dc Chine cc du Japou II n’a pu nous cn montrer 
que quelqucs cchintiUons, assez pour nous charmer et nous 
sdduirc par la puretd des lignes, la grace des proportions ec 
la recherche heureuse des tonalitcs De grandes tables cloi- 
sonndes nous disent le deimer mot de la magnificence onen 
tale, tandis que des boltes, des plateaux, des ccrans, et lous 
les pctits meubles de la vie intime de la Chine et du Japon 
nous surprennent, nous irmusent et nous captnent par les 
ddtails Ics plus mgcnieux ct les plus inattendus 

Des tableaux, des dessm^, des soicnes, des manusents, 
cnnchis de tous les tri.sors dc la calligraphie onentale, 
retiennent aussi bicn longtemps Ics amateurs, Us uns dpns 
de lidcalc puretd de certains types, *165 autres se dcsopilant 
la rate de\ant certaincs charges spintucllcs ou narquoiscs 

Mais son \cntablc tnoropdic, cest a%cc les eioffes que 
M Bing \ient de 1 obtenir II en a de splendides, et il en a 
d exquises La palette des plus grands coloristes est vameue, 
et humilide par un ton d aurore ou de soieil couchant , par 
CCS gris perle pdlissants, par ces temtes opalines, par ces 
lueurs argentces, pqr ces lilas glacds et changeants, par 
CCS rajonnements de 1 or ct ecs chatoicments des pierrenes 
que rendent a miracle ccs tissus mcomparablcs 


MAISON KRIEGER 



A DAMON ET C'^, SuCCESSEURS 

7 ^, Faiiboin^ Satnl-’Aniotne 

i]A Maison Krilccr ficnt dcpuis longiemps le 
sceptre dc la fabrication du mcuble francais, et 
ce sceptre nest pas tombi, cn passant dans Ics 
mains dc M A Dauo'i ct de scs assocKS, chefs 
jctucls dc cct (^labhsscment dc premier ordre 
La maison Damon cst unucrscllc, ettous poutez luf 
dcmandcrav cc la mcme conlianccct le ^^oycnagect la Rcnais 
sancCjSans parlor du style moderne^ qui Ic rcconnait comme 
un dc scs maitrcs 

C’cst dans scs ateliers ct scs magasins qu il faut chcrchcr 
la maison Kricgcr L exposition dc 1 Union icntrale nc con 
ticnt point M Damon tout.cnticr Ellc nc le montre quo 
par fragments^ par tchantillons ct par specimens Ccsi 
bcaucoup sans doutc cc n cst point encore asscz ' 

On peut diviser son cgi'-oi cn quatre sections dont cha* 
cunc nitrite unc aucntion sptcialc ct un iStudc particuliire 
C cst d’abord unc sallc ^ manger du x\ * si^clc (doni nous don 
nons la reproduction), avee sa haute chcminifc monumcn 
talc, montant presque )usqu au plafond Au milieu du man 
fcau, unc tablcitc proitgdc par un rcbord ajourc, rccoit 
unc garniture dc faiences plats, brocs ct hanaps d un bcl 
cfTet dtcoratif, Ics stages, tm^aillts dans le bois plcin, ont 
dcs dossiers cvid»l> qui rappeUent Ics fcntirts i comparti- 
ments dcs Mcillcs cathtdralcs, la Ciblc <1 pans coup;^, sc 
rdtrtVissant ou sallongeant d xolontt, nous montre, entre 
sea picds robustesj dc petites balustrades fincment outri- 





gees nes deu\ buffets, qui sc font face, dc chaque cote dc 
la salle, aN ec toilette pou\ant remplir 1 ofocc de dressoir, sont 
d’un ya%ail acheve J cn pouirai dire autantdes deux stands 
/auteuils surmontes dun dais qui accostent b cheminec, 
ct des deux portca conduisani d la salle i manger, dans le 
lull du chateau, tres dldgantcs avci. leurs ogiNcs qui s intlc* 
chissciit d.e facon a former une accolade pictne de grace 
A cold de ces auvres dc st)le, b maisoa kricger fait Ics 
concessions necessaires aux exigences roodernes, cn exposant 
le mobilier dc deux chambres, dans ies prix doux, vrai mobi 
licrde bord de mcrou dccampagnede la banlicucpansiennc, 
1 un cn sapin ordinaire, sans Suulpiure d’aueunc sortc, mais 
d’une hgne tres nettc ct tris pure, lautre cn pitchpm 
d Amuiquc, plus rcleve de ton, a\cc des dteoupures ele- 
gantes le tout abordable aux pctitcs bourses puisquc 1 on 
a, pour 3, Goo fr , ncuf pieces iniportanrcs, un hr, une com 
mode, une armoirc a glacc, unc joilette, une tabic dc nuit, 
uQc table ordinaire, un feuteuil ct deux chaises, ainsi que 
Ics tcnturcs ct Ics rideaux 

\u premier dtage dans la salle spvciale dcstin«.c aux 
meubles somptueux dc{4 primes dans dc pn-Ckdentes exposi- 
tions, on pout admirer encore unc magnibquc bibhoihcquc 
ideux corps du XM* Slavic, cn no)er naturcl, s\.ulpt\., a>c-i, 
fronton couronne par b statue, d unc si hire toumure, du 
sikncicuv Laurent de McUkjs — clicfda;u\rs. de Muhcl- 
Angc Sur I’armoircttc ccntralc, i %antaux plems, de trOs 
fines arabesques accompagncni dcs mJdailfons d un beau 
stylo rcproduisant deux profiU dc femmes coitfues ct \Uues 
a b mode dc Henri 1 1 ie mcuble composite mclc dans son 
dAor le Connihien a 1 lonicn On prcnd Ic beau partout o£i 
on Ic trou%c Cc mcublc^isi un dcs plus compicts que | aic 
rencontres dans cette salle, ct li mcntait a tous c^ards d ctre 
dwcnl lu 



EBENISTERIE D’ART 


FLACHAT, COCHET & C'' 

, 4 , me Dunoit , L)on 

I I Exposiuon dc I Union cnsiniLC prise 
dans S'* gdncralit*. ct son ensemble accuse 
unc predominance marqude de I element 
pansien^il nc faut pas croire cependanf, 
que la mam de Pans soit seulc h. figurer 
dans cc contours ouveri k 1 Industrie ar 
tistique sans exception aucune dc pro* 
vetianee ct donginc 

C esi ainsi que la seconde \iUc, L>on, sy trou\egIoricu 
sement repr^scntile par deux maitrcs cbcnistes^ dont ia fra- 
ternellc association enfante dc v^ntables chefs dcEu\re 
Leur exposition a grand air, ct 1 amateur des belles au 
vres du ci«eau tludie avec un red plaisir et le grand buffet- 
drcssoir, de proportions grandioses, qui occupe le centre de 
leur montre, et la Credence Cabinet^ dans le style Henri II, 
leproduite par notre dessin, et la vitnne Louis XLV, en bois 
dc nojer, rehauss^e dedorures Nous xoudnons faire coii- 
naitrc, ces trois objets, tout 4 ^ait rennrquables, et qui 
placent hors de pair MM Flachat et Cochet Cette impiy 
tante maison, qui scfTorce de continuer 1 ecole l)Onnaise, 
a donne I4 une preu>c de sa puissante ongmalite 

Le grand dressoir est 4 deux corps Sa partie in/trieure 
a pour principal dtcor des fleurs et des fruits, le second 
corps y ajoute quatre cariatides, qui supportent 1 entable- 
ment, d un beau caractere 

Fort cldgante dans 1 ensemble dc son gaibe, la credence 
cabinet, nous montre ses deux corps tres harmonieusement 
relii^s La partie supeneure, naturellement la plus ornee, 






3oS UNION CENT RALE DES ARTS DECORATIFS 
est )ustcmcnt fiere des d^lICleuscs plaques de porcelame irSs 
Llcganiment intcrcaldes dans ses portes 

Jc passe kgeremcnt/ ne pouvunt tout dire, str une 
aimable \an('tL dc consoles eii bois dort^ct dc fort beaux 
miroirs dans le stjlc de la Renaissance, de Louis XIV et de 
Louis XVi — II} n, 14 des choses magnihques, il y en»a 
d autres d’unc simplieitc ch irmantc 

S'il me fallait preciser d un mot la caracttnstiquedc la 
fabrication de ^l^l Flachat ct Cochet, je louenis surtout 
chez eux ce melange d’lmagination etd'assimilation qui leur 
permet d’lnterpreter A leur gre, et avee un egal sutces, les 
styles les plus di\crs ct les plus opposes, et, quand il leui 
plait, de de^el■nr tux memos crtatcurs, sans jamais tomber 
dans la reproduction servile des ancitns ntcubles 

La mise hors concours, — c cst'd-dire la plus haute des 
distinctions dont lejur> dispose, — ditasscz dans quelle es- 
time sont tenues les auvrts dccette maisonde premier ordre 
L}on, a Ic droit d’etre fierde sevoir represente, dans une 
Industrie considciee comme cssenticllement pansicnne, par 
deux hommes que la supdnoritd incontesidc de leurs pro* 
duits a placds d cmblee au premier r mg 



JULIEN SIMON 


MAISON • GALLAIS 


77, bottUvaid Riduvd^Lcnoir 


Simon, successeur d’un industnel tiii- 
GxLt.A,is, Ct dirccteur de la grande 
fabnque du boulexard Richard Lenoir, 77, 
qui portc encore ce nom justemeot hongrt, 

: s’est xoue 4 la fibncatioii des meubfes de 
grand luxe Mam habile au service d'une in- 
telligence cultivcC, M Simon cxcclle 4 nous rendre les epo- 
ques dtsparues, dont vl rcproduit les plus belles inspirations, 
en leur donnant un caractSre personnel qui constitue Ic 
mente, la saveur et le ebarme dcs ceuvres onginales 



3io UNION CENTRALC DES ARTS DECORATII;l> 

C’est que M Simon est un hommc de son sifecle Aussi 
nous a-t il prouvd qu a\ec une etude approfondie des mo 
deles, et eii se peneiranttfu gout de nos ancetres, on pftuvaix 
arriver i des creations approprites 4 no^* usages, cn har- 
monic avec nos mteneurs, et capablcs de satisfairc a tous 
nos besoms, en donnant cependant 4 nos yeux les merries 
jouissances que les auvres memes des vjcux maitres, qu ils 
s appellent Boule ou Riesner, Gouthidreou Ducerceau 
Aux >eux de beaucoup de gens, M Julien Simon a un 
litre, cest celui de restaurateur et de vulgansateur parmi 
nous de ce procedii de pciniure eonnu sous le nom de Vervis 
Martin, dont les grands artistes industncls du siecle de 
Louis XV et de M“* de Pompadour ont su tirer un si mcr- 
\eiUeux: parti 

11 suffira, pour s’en convaincre, de )eter les jeux sur le 
beau III Louis XV et sur I’eleganie armoirc dc la meme 
(.poque, orncs 1 un ct 1 autVc de charmantes pcintures genre 
Watteau, d’une facture 4 la fois exqmse ct origmale Initie 
deputs longtcmps aux niyst^rcs dc la fabrication des laques, 
M Julien Simon nous otTre moms des specimens exquis de 
ce quil peut produire dans cc genre de meubles, qui est 
appele a faire 1 ornement et la )oic des plus somptucuses 
demeurcs aussi bien que des intcneurs les plus artistiqucs 
11 ne faut pas croire, cependant, que cet admirable type 
des peintures laquces absorbe complclement le temps, le 
talent et 1 energie de 1 arliste contemporain Un eclectisme 
large ct intelligent est Ic seul mot d ordre auquel il obei':se 
Nous n’ctonneions done persbnnc cn disant qu il teiite au 
besom de fructueuscs excursions dans le monde gothiiue et 
parmi les grands produ^tcurs de la Renaissance 

Nous n’avons pas encore signSle un ameublement dans 
le gourde la Renaissance anglaise Cette composition 
charraante dans son ensemble, ct si intdressante dans ses 
details, emploie comme element pnncipil le nover cire — 
une matiere superbe — ct cotnme ornement, des panneayx 
de laquc intercales uansle bois, i linstar des plaques do 
faience, que tnitaient dc la meme fjcon les ebtmstes de la 
Renaissance Cetle*pi4ce, uniquedans son genre, sufhrait 4 
la gloire d un. artiste icdustnel cUe mettra le sccau 4 la 
juste renommeede M Juhen Simon 


Anciennc Maison BEFORT Aine 


• Z'WIENER 

Rblnisteiue de mel'bles d’art 

3, I lie de la Roqiiette 


s nc tnVtonncrait potnt st Ion me Jjbait que 
M Zwicner rc^c chaque nuit Jc Versailles et 
licb Trianon II doit ctre hantb. par les ombres 
de Gouihicre tl de ilicsner. J’lmagmc que 
1 ^kgante silhouette de la rtme passe souvent 
dc^Jnt sc5>cu\, plcmcdcgnce et de ma)cstd. 
Cc sont, en etfet, Icb chcls-d oeuvre de cettc vpoque, d une 
51 rare et si parfaitc vWgance, que cc jcunc maitre aime sur- 
tout i rcproduu-c Jc mcliatc d ajoutcr qu ily ri^ussit a sou- 
hait La commode de Mane-Antoinettc, rcproduiic parce 
\dritablc artiste, cst d’une tclli perfection qu’on pourrait la 
fairc montcr du rez de chaussce au pretnicr ctuge plac-ic d 
c6tc de I’oiiginal mcme, dans les galencs de 1 exposition 
rctrospectiv e, elle embarrasscrait connaisscurs qui pour- 
ruient bien bOsiter entre I’ausre de Ricsncr et la sienne 
Imiter amsi, c est crCer Les cuivres de cc beau meublc sont 
d’une ciselure vraimcnt irrcprochablc 

J’en pourraisdire autant de deux autres reproductions, 
non moms bien rmssics I une du joh bureau du mmistdre 
de la marine, et I'autre dc la commode de Aluzarin La 
encore, M Zwiene^ n’a pas crainc de latter avec Boule, bt 
il a grandi dans cettc luttc, les reproductions de AI Zwiener 
radriteraient aussi detre placdes dans un musde Nous les } 
verrons quelquejour 




(1 I VRLS cr PRODUIT'i MOULUNfS 


3i3 


Mais )t me hate ti arrntr iu\crw lions propres \ (.tteiiu 
nent artiste indusintl Lcs deu\ premieres sont dcu\ fore 
bcauxVitubks, sislc Louis W eft \crnis-iMartin avccdcs 
cuisres eiscles d unc j,randc coneUion ct d un dcssin fort 
inqcnicux Dcsdcutpcmiurcsq^uidccorencccs pieces magni 








LECORNEV ET C', EDITEURS 


TERRES CUIT^S, BRONZES & MARBRES 


Tt*“, na Ptcnc-Levh 


-— - - j^iCOLAs LpcotiNn, Ic foniiiteur dc cctte im- 
portante Industrie dart, cst aviiu tout un 
artiste II \jnt dc bonne heure i Pans ct 
sutvit les excellentcs lecons de Lequicn, puis 
il sc mit a travailler pour Tindustrie, i cxl- 
cuccr dc> ornemcnts pour meubics, bronzes, 
eu , il r^ussit 1 sc CKcrasscz vite par son liabilctc^, par la 
fertilitt. de ses in\cntton$ d^contivcs, une n.putation spe 
ciaie ct fort legitime Modclant Ics iigures avci. une rapidite 
surprenante ct doue nalbrellcment dc cctte sorts dc gualitc 
quon nacquiert point i 1 Ecole des Beaux-Arts, ct qui 
consists ^ subofdonner ses compositions aux formes archi- 
tecturales qu cUes sont tppelees i dtcorer, ^ saenfier avee 
goCtt le pittoresquc du detail ^ 1 harmonic dc I ensemble, 
il se forma une clientele qui sc dispute bientot ses auvrcs 
Gest alorsj en 1876, que M LrcORsiY fonda une xnaison 
commerctalc pour I’exploitation de ses moufs dc sculpture, 
ellc eut un grand succes Ce sont surtout Ics graces rie 1 cn- 
lance qu il cxcclle d exprimer, et les suiets qu il a executes 
dans ce genre tels que Je Prgmiei Litre, la PieimHie 
GiT»zHie, etc , sont devenus populaires En 1880, il fit ad- 
mettre au Salon deux statues ihnfant au baiur {doni 
nous donnons ici h reproduction), et Ja PrennbrL montre, 
encourage par son suctcs, il exposa, cn 1881, une Jeune 
Ftlle, ct enfin, d notre dernier Silon, une Queteuse 


^ CEUVRES ET PRODUITS MODERNES. 3i5 
On pent juger, par ce gracieux specimen, du talent de 
cet artiste, qut appartient plutdc 3 TArt qn'au commerce; 
I’argil* fouille'e par lui • 

expnme tons les^senti- 
ments liumains, ainsi 
qiJil est facile de le con- 
stater en examinant sa 
belle et riche collection 
de Terras cuUes. 

A forcederecherches, 

M. Lecohnev est par- 
\enu idonner i la terre 
cuite une teinte d’au- 
tanc plus charraante 
qu’elle est naturclle, 
ayant le \eloute de I’e- 
piderme, la morbidesse 
de la chair en meme 
temps que la solldite du ' 
silex. 

Citons au hasard par- 
mi ses ceuxres person- 
nelles : Pdche Mignoii, 

Petit Tiiquiii^ lYoiiba- 
dour , JJEnfant a la 
Monti c , Le Premier . 

Livre, CenJrillon, En 
avant-deiix. Petit sou 
i’ll vous jilaitf line 
Gamine. 

Aide dans ses com- 
positions par^d'excellen- 
tes etudes artisliques, par une grande flcxibiliie de toucbe 
et par une meneilleuse habilite d’arrangements mise au 
sc5%ice d’une imagination feconde et d'une grande facjhic 
de production, il a pu, en quelqucs annccs, modeler de ses 
mains une importante collection, qui xaut une x isite de dia- 
cun de nos lecteurs. * 



L'Enfant aa Baiser, 
Terre ciule ds U. Lecoroe^. 



JIAISON FONDEE EN iSSg 


J. LEON FILS, SUCC^ 

TAPISSERIE ET DECORATION 
g, 1UC Ttouchet, 

ctisait autietois Sainie-Moiissclpte On dira 
bieiitot Saint€‘Peluche Tout cc tissu nOU>eau 
:std<ivef\u promptcmcnt i la mode On nc veut 
plus que dc la peluchc, ct, si on h laisse faire> 
cllc aura bientoi dans 1 ombre la soie, 

le velours et !c brocart 

Jc nc m en ctonnc pas quand je voi^ 1 habile parti que 
M L(lon saiten tircr Cest un veritable temple qu il lui a 
e‘levc «ians le ^rand liaH <le 1 Union centralc Jamais nulle 
part elle nc s ctait prttcell aiitant de combinaisons diverges 
ci d applications variees, jantais elle nous avait paru plus 
miroitante ec plus ehatojanw dans ses tonalitcs lines, dans 
ses reflets Msjourcui, etdansses nuances chantjeanccs 

On m assure que Iciposiiion de W Luon a Ics preferen- 
ces dc routes Ics belles visitcuscs 

Jc ncm en etonne point, cir ellcstrouvent eliez lui toutes 
Ics choses dicrcs a Icur dehcatesse ci a leur ele'ganeC II faut 
les voirse promencr au milieu dc ccsincrvcilles, illantdpn 
mcuble A 1 autre, admirantcc fautcuil, girni dc son coussin. 
dont la forme generalt rappUle 1 e'poque dc Louis W , 
sur Ic fond bleu sc»d^tachentdeslainpaseelatants et des bro- 
carts lame's d or La rpmpc cst capiionnec et damassec dc 
blanc, la cordc est en peluche, d’un ton cuivrre, ct la passe- 
menterie plus riche encore 



CFUVRES ET PRODUITS MODERNES Sjy 
Tout \ cole ) eu \ots un autre plus m ignjfique, s il sc 
peut Son fond est d un ton rose passo tres doux, sa nmpe 
cn %elpurs de Genes argentd, sa <^rde en peluche olne, et 
sa passementerjc pleine dagrementet de\anet(, En\oiCi 
un troisieme, quj s est inspire des plus graeieuses fantai- 
si:^ de M“® de Pompadour, il est ensatm blanc brode, a\ec 
tresse en. peluche bleue et de draperies retombantes, en 
peluche rose tendre, une ciresse pour 1 ceil 

Peut etre trouverons nous plus de st) Ic encore dans le 
cunapt. SI bien compose par M LcoHj le dessus est un me 
huge d anciennes broderies etde vieux bmpas, sur dtotfe 
cjnnetiUt'e, fond cuivrc Le dessm general ost Louis XIII, 
a\eG rampe capitonne en satin vieil or et cordc en peluche 
vieuxcuivre, la drapene est cn peluche i\ee passemente- 
rie assortie 

Les mams ingenicuses et prodigteuses de M Leon nous 
ont aussi donne quelques dchcieu«c petits mcublcs un bon- 
heurdu )our, genre Pompadour, a\eceoffreet tiroir, letout 
{,arnj de soie etde peluche ctdrapearaMr Une colonne, 
dontl armature est route re\ciuc de pcluehc, avee brodeno 
et peinturc, nous dit le dernier mot du luxe coquet ct 
rafhnc 

M Lc^on nous montre lussi duux lenetresd untres grand 
et tres beau st) le L une est a riches Jrapei les, a\ ee galcric 
formant voussure, en peluche cui\re, et bmpas 4 fond \<.rt 
ct argent, le rcle\e esc ckgint et nouveau, bissant voir un 
)Oh store en soie ’ 

Lasccondc forme rente pile est en ttoffe armure, fond 
vieuv rouge et metal, sc relerant sur des hallebardes On sc 
i-ioiraii dans le cabinet d Henri I! 




SERRURERIE D’ART 


exposition'de m gambette aine 

HU lijmeau, 4 


UQur visjtcur s y arrctc, son regard est attire 
par le poll ^tmcclant des nombreux objets 
cn fer forge qu expose cette maison justement 
reputee Scs modcics soni pres'juc lous d un 
trasavl rcmarquablc, inspires qu jls sont par 
les \ teux maitrcs du grand art de la ferron- 
ncnc £n efet, aprfis de patientcs reeberches 
M GAVBLTTt cst parvenu 4 s’entourer de 
documents pre^ieuN ct i s identifier Ics pratiques des Jean 
I Amour, dcs’Quentm Watsys ci dcs Macbenotte, qu il 
combine avec les mo^cnsdorvi dispose 1 Industrie modernc 
C’est sous scs 3 eux ct dans sts ateliers de la rue de Riche- 
lieu que scxdcutent tous !cs ua\aux qu’admircnt ici les 
amateurs du beau Li» on peui voir la matierc premiere se 
tordre et prendre les formes les plus variees sous la main 
d habiles ouvricrs 

Ses motifs orncmentaux, ses chencts, ses Jandiers, ses 
suspensions de salle il manger ses cadres de glaces sesapph 
ques de lumiere, ses lustres, sts Bambeaux ses lanternes, ses 
hoiloges, ses pcndules, scsarnics etscs armures rcproduisent 
esactement les pl\jis beaux specimens des si^cles passes 
L amateur trouvera inevitablement dans les magasins de 
la maison Gavbette, tout en restant dans des prix raodestes, 
de quoi satisfaire tous ses desirs 




BRODEBIES JfiTISTIQUES POyR JDEUBLEMEBT 

» 

, M'-'-'- EMMA FQULON 

me Rtchei , ^ 

DivojTfc., dans Ic |,rand hall dc Imposition dc 
i’Union ccntwle au ipiheu du groupc si 
intcrcssant des tissus s<. troti\c une petite 
Mtrine, dc modcste apparence, ct pres dc 
laquelle on peut passer sans la remarquer 
Mais, quand une {ois on I’a \ue, on 'cut la 
rc'oir elle 'ous rctient ct \ous tapu'c 

Cette Mtrinc est *.cUc dc M”'«Foulon, qml faiii pla 
cer lu premier rang parmt Ics habiJes brovlcuscs du notre 
upoque, die i choisi dans scs aidicrs de la rue Ruber 
n* 43, quclqucs beaux spucirocns de scs tra'oo^, pour les 
exposer au Pibis d«. 1 [ndustne ou ils font I’jJmiration 
dcsAdntnbles connaisscurs Scs compositions onqinalcs et 
pleints de st) le, d jns ksqucllcs tout eat caLuIt pour arri' ur 
\ un grand eflet nistiquc sont cnvorc ichaussucs par dvs 
colorations csquiscs 

Tous les dessms dcs broduncs modeme>, que renfenne 
la Mtnnc de M"* Foulon, sent dus a un pcintrc de grand 
talent, M Emilc Le C>t,nc,qui a longtcraps tra'ailU sous 
1 ail protcutcur ut patcrnci J \r) SuiiciTcr, utdont M' * Fou- 
lon a su acquvrir la trds prucicu^c collaboration C u>t a lui 
qu ellc doit la hrgeur ct 4 on>,tnahtc d un des'-in qui ' la 
toujours d la grande dutoration — cl qui sail 1 attcindrc 
Dins toutes cus questions ou il s agit dc I’Aut appliquu a 
INdlstiuk, si la prtmitre londition] est de faire grand ut 
beau, (.e n est pas la scuL 11 faut encore trou'trk mo^cn 
dutre accessible a une clientele plus large q«e ccllc qui sc 
composcraitcxclusi'cmcntdumilhonnaircs C est la lc-,rjnd 
desideratum dc tout produetcurqui 'cu; arri'er i une dif- 
fusion dc scs au' res sulEsammcnt rcmuncratruc Ce but, 
M‘ • Foulon a su Lattcmdre sans tatonncmcnts, ct dcs son 
premier effort 








FAIENCES, PORCELAINES ET CRISTAUX 


Qll VM) 1)1 POT 


EMILE BOURGEOIS 

tiic Diouot, SI 

K ijrdnJc maison dc d;.pot Jc h rue Drouot ne 
&c coiitcme pi^ dt soutenir ^ai^ammctU re 
puution, 5 a devise cst • Toujoui i en ai utt > 
N’on sculcmcnt touies Ics import'intcs manii* 
fjcturcs dc Ccramiquc tcllcs que Minton, 
Wedgwood, Copeland, Chois) le Iloi, Crcil ct Montcrcau, 
Gicn, LimOoCS, etc , y sour rcprtscnnJcs, mais Ics plus pc- 
titcs fabriquts dc rraiicccl dc Ictraiigcr ) envoicnt Icurs 
modules Ics plus rcussis 

Acott dcscrvjt.es dc table, dc/t/c a ^c/t ct d’objets divers 
dun prix absolument incrojabic, sc trouvent aussi dcs 
pieces artisiiqucsdc nature \ satisfaire Icconniisscurlc plus 
diiS;>.ilc Parmi Ics objets appa^tenant A cctic catt5.,one,)c 
citcrai uii genre dc fticnee absolument nouveau qui vadc- 
troner b Barbotmc aux violcntcs colorations, ce sont dc ma* 
giiiliqucsvascsdckoraiifsicacbc pots, etc ,d uatu tent iliKme 
persitn melange dc Renuxs^vtcc Sur dcs fonds bistrts ou 
dorts, sc dctaclicnt cn relief dcs orncments dccorcs cn odu 
I curs, dcs bandcs scm&s d’or, dcs fruits ct dcs fcmlkpcs 
points cn relief dqiinant dcs effets dc pates rapportets, tan 
dis que des pirtics ^ra'ces cn creux vienncnt compkter 
licuruusemcnt 1 orncmentation gdnenle A tettc tcntitivc 
nouvellc, nous predisons le plus Qrand succes 



XHieiTION .OF TiPESier PilNTINGS 

BY LADY AMATEURS, AND ARTISTS 

P.VTHON 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE 
WILL BE HELD DURING DECEMBER JANUARY & FEBRUARY, IN 

lESSRS. JIOWELL & JAMBS’ ART GALLERIES 

5, 7, 9, Regenl Slreel, Pall Mall, London 


Y-lESsas HOWELL & JAMES’ 

ART CLASSES ‘fOR LADIES 

TAPESTRY PAIN7IXG, CHINA PAINTING 

BARBOTINS POTTERY PAINTING, OIL AND WATER COLOURS 


SICLD OMU UNDril COMPBTCST TE\C1ICRS 


IN THE STUDIOS AT THEIR ART GALLERIES 
TERMS POST FREE 0.1,AfPUCATIO» 



.exiiibition of pa^ngs on china 

BY LADY AMATEURS AND ARTISTS 


PATRONS 

THCm ROYAL lllGIhNLSSL'S Till: PRlNCC A^D PiU.NCCSS OF \V\LCs 
11. 1. A R. 11. Tin: CROWN PUINCLSS OF GCRMaNV 
WILL BE HELD DURING HAY, 'JUNE, JULY IN 

Messrs HOWELL & JAMES’ ART GALLERIES 

5, 7, 9, Regent Street. Pall Mall, London 


JOUVET & Ed i'tetirs 

S, K.U© Falsutlne, I’.AjRIS 


' » 

BEAUX-Al^TS PLASUQUES 

CnO’cIo/^Ji< hiitorlquc archio (i,^iq«>c bloj^rai bl (oc chn>-iolc>„ quo ri mo-iosrimniult |uc lies 
Ccaux ArU plasliques, par Aogatl* OtmAla Cxito (m|wi(anU (ublriioo lluoirio <]« plu4 Je 
CgOOO craiurcs compluie lur unc table al|>hal>U ^ i. ce p u« ilo ^0,000 mots, furm" 3 ^uIumcs 
framl In-8 ra siD rartonn6» in to Ir, iraoc cs (tu/bcos SO !t 

LES MERVEICLES DE LA SCIENCE 

Ou Deuriil on jrofuhiire det tntrn/ oat aaJrmft par tools rigd r < forts volunirs ^an 
in-8J6sus llliutrct dc 1817 srjiur^ L out rage conpet, brurbO • . • • • 40 fr 

LES MERVEILLES DE L’INDUSTRIE 

Oa on fOfuijtre drr inJosfr eJt drpu • les Icmp* )es plus recult« Jutiiu ■ 

nos jours, par Uols rigojcr 4 loluoics ],ranirin-8Ji»ut, lllusirti do J380 

HISTOIRE DES CROISADES 

{'aT>atbs&d,illu»lrLe>letUl8rand(seo<npoNtiorspar Suttsss Coti Deux leaux>ot itnsit o, 
pap er supcr£ia,rcli4a «aio le roigeaiv«| Uqur»si« atrsior a or, lroHPi«Ll>arbi'«s, 179 It 

HISTOIRE DE FRANCE POPUUIRE 

Pepuli Us UmfS Us plus reatUs jas^aJ los j9>r ^ par reurl (darUa. L'outra^e coa[IcU 
IlluiitrO do plus do I ,C00 frravuns sera | ubic m 7 lou las „rand Lcs tomes 1 A VI 

soot CA Acnle. Uuquoxoaiou!, broei A sfr cartoon^ It (r uW.iatr i»at3fc 

ATLAS UNIVERSEL DE GEOGRAPHIE MODERNE 

Pkjsi^he foUSt^Mt hlsicri.^ut mJistrtrl return fetal « mihlaire, drc5«c par MM Bureau 
Hue cl Csdorp ( rofcbscura de (;d«„ra he a 1 1 co i K(<ciae m I la rc do bainl^jr rc'u pour 
louics Ils CsKis gtuv sics par U. Uaspfro, irufiasour au Coli<i,L do I ra cc, il comtio^ de 

4o masoitlqucs carles imp lOtOcs CA plu» curs cuukucB- l*r<x do laltas bu tun c 40 fr 

LES FETES jCHR'ETIENNES 

Par lahb) Brioui Joel ur cu tbfoa„L La fori loluenc firan 1 in-8 cotomber iUubItO Jo. 
I cl omol ihograph cs <Ie 3i graiurcs sjr acicr, I rtes on b Urc dt 40 compo tioiis sur bois, 

I on* iCAle impr mtvi cn coulcur cl do nombreuscs \ gnclLcs 30 ir 

Pel 6 ca Jetn -ebasr ji, iranches dioriet aiec. plaques spto a esen otouendcou-rel ur« daoia- 

lea? docii ea «.lc ascc, vu us . . . 40 fr 

LES VIERGES DE RAPHAEL 

COLLrCTIOV do 12 iiia„nill i (uVsbimpcs {.ratt-cs »ur ucier par Pe»e Dien Usy Saint E»e, 
UelxmacJicr icco np. ^ntes d u i L^al sur la x o el lea ouvpages de ItaphaCl dc nol 
laliiK; sur cha ( c Uiblcau | ar Polsse d du pertra t dc iUpbacI gravd par Faoler La collccUon 
complilc, lull nmCc sur imuer de Ctiinc elrelee atec sen en dcmi-cbagrin rouge, iranchcs 
djjrcta. ► ... 140 fr 


DOWDESWELL 

'dowdeswells. 

Itiilisltci'j) of and gcalcr^ iit Morltg a| ^rt, 

i33, New Bond Street 

(Two doors from the Grosvcnor Gallery) 

102 , New liond Street and 

36, Chancery Lane, London 

NOW ON VIEW 

'al 133, New Bond Sired 

BEAUTIES OF SUMEY SCENERY 

SC»C K SEniCS (IF faKBTaiL^ A.NU 0iUWI.NC5 IN WATCn-COLOtn HADE TUIS SL1l)l£n BF 

Mr. SUTTON PALMER. 

IN JIAnClI ’(1383) A 

lERIES OF BEAU.TIFUL DRAWINGS 

SPUXUXy FAI.NTCU VOIt UESSItS M\>PCSWU.I. BY 

Mr. BIRKET FOSTER 

OF Tlie 

CATHEDRAL CITIES 

ENGLAND AND WALES 

' Will be exhibited at Ibc Gallery, 133, New Bond Street 

rrAngemtnls will pnhihiy nUe to rtproduce rt« itiuti/iit tents cn furt /«■? <Hg,rtn*g, 

IIIGH CLASS MODERN PXCTURCS 

DR.VW1NGS. ETCHINGS. Ac, always on \ic\v. 



G. MARPON & E. FLAMMARION, MtEUI 

Rue Racine, 26» et Galerics do IQdion 

EWOIS ^RA^CO CONTIIE MANDAT 


(EUVRES DE J MICHELET . 


HlStOIKE PE FRAnCB 19 beaux Notumea a 18 4 ifr .«3ie «ol (ft aauo \olun eaevend s^parem 
EmOIEE PE LA AETOLPTION J Aolunocs la 18 A 3 Tr ^ lo tAuinc. 

BISTOIAE PP BDC NEtmCMS SltcSX 3 ulumea in 18 4 3 fr oO Ic volume. 

ABeEqEs PHISTDISI EE TRAUCE '^je» ti^e Iwumc n-lS a cc Carter 4 Ic limp* moJer 
1 Ton o urae in Id a cc carie« ♦ Ir /* eis 4e la R ol tian fra i d le 1 fori volume In 18 i 
carles 4 Tr [Canonaase a I jngia te JO c ea tut ) 


COlLEOTiON DES GRANDS tCRIVAINS CONTEMPOBAINS ETBANGERS 

MOMMiaEV HISTQIBE MMAtKE rraducl on <le T eric 7 volumes n 18 4 3 fr oO 
BUCKLL SISTOIEEPELA U7UISA11DNE*I AH 6 LETE 88 E rraducllondo Ra llol o volumes n 1S4 
MQ TTLEY LA RpTOLPTlQK PSS PAYS BAS AP XTt ^ItaS 0 vMu n» n 18 4 3 (r uO. 


(EHVRES DE CAMIELE FLASIMARION 
ASTRONOMIE POPULAIRE 


Ouvrage couronnA par lAcadim c franca sl 
* UN BEAU \OLOMe CRANO IN 8 * liSUS DE 84 O PACES 

I lusir4 do ata gravures 7 cUromo) tbosTaph es car escilesle* elc I r x broebt 12 fr relw 1 


LCS ETOILCS ET.LCS CURIOSITCS DU CICL 


Deser pt 0 1 eomplitf du < el etn It par itotle no\en Je retonraitre let eonuella in t I voh 
grand n-a<jisus IlusUodo AUO gra uroscl decl romoUho^raph cs PrxIUf rclSI 
Va/ti^j aer tat Journal d« b rd le douse voyage* ea balloo 1 volume la 18 
La Plural Id iet MenJet I jb let td t oa I \o ume n I3avee Tgures 
Lei ilondes < apna r t et let Mo 4 • rrelt t (d i on 1 volu no in 11 avee flgurcs 
LJieu Jane Ig nature l'*Ad (on t fo t volume in 12. 

Sir Hun pi ry Davy Lea <lc(R>eK youta d uo Ph lotophe (>> ul Ivon francaise. 1 voU i^lS. 
Pee It de I infim Lumca ^ Ifisto re d one Ame. II sio re d unc comLic » La \ 0 ua 
vcrsctle cl 6lernc le Odten I volume n P 
Let Terret du CIti t voluo 0 in 18 a cc Tgurcs 


BtBLlOTHCQUn ILLUbTREC 

C CHAVETTC Let pel let Co aeJ eutu t ce i ot n 18. Gravures eteaus forteadeB^ass t 

— Les prills Dremrsdt In 1 rriu dcuv (mo sir e des Pei ies Co edrsduvice Ivolume 
in 18 — Lau forte el de»!> ns de I iTmaan 

— Let Del set tra ei pour lerm net lea Pe{l<i ConieJ et du vice 1 volume n 18 — 1 lue- 
tralons do Kauirmann 

VAST RICOUARD Poar ees Damee IUn»lrat ons de lCau8mano avec front sp ce 4 I ecu 
Corlc 1 volume In -18 

ALFRCD DELVAU Let Heu et par tie met Illus r •cade vingl six c3ux Tories cl du porlra t 
de 1 auteur Un beau volume in 18 craed lisus «sur pap er verge 1 

ERNFST DHUniLLY Ttmiale dH sto ret aU pans enne Ivouneinia lllusUalons 
dc R(gamcy 

CHARLES LEROY Le coloat! RanoUot Ivoumo n IS Nombreuses lluslrat ons 
AiniAND SILVESTRE Pour fa re rre-i volume in 18 Ufuslrat ons de Kauflinanii 


ROMANS NOUVEAUX 

E. CHAVCTTE Rdve lltf Soph e 3 oliimes la 18 
— La Banit Je la fceile Allttile 1 vohnne 
ALEXIS BOUVICR Le tel Alp! ante 2 Votumes n 18 . 

P DELCOURT Le Secret d ! Ju^e dtattmet on 1 volume 
EO CADOL Son Excelle ee*Sat uitte 1 voluine 
A JULIA Le Cs Kos 1 volume la 18 

MARIE COLOMBIER Le Camel Yf use Par s enne I volume 
rCi IX NARJOUX U t Tour en Europe IV kaottt 
RVTTAZ^I Let Mar ages de la Creole Svoiimeui 13 
P ELZEAR Jack lempete 1 volume In 18 
ZOLA LAssom lolr Ed Uon lluslrOe 


Oriental Carpets 

DIRECT FROM. THE VARIOUS DISTRICTS OF MANUFACTURE IN 

TURKEY, 'PERSIA AND INDIA 

' IMPORTED BY 

CARDINAL 8 l HARFORD 

Levant Warehouse ■ 

108 & 109, High Holborn London W. C. 

tiM lisu tunlaiiiiiis jatlitaUts nl sirt lorMatSsS oc applitation. 


r CkarusBobebsomsC" 

LOJV0'RES - gg, Long Acre, gg - LOJV0(RES 

l^anufacture dc couIeur6 fined 

MEDIUM, .TOILES, PANNEAUX, BLOCS, ETC. 

ot en. eeri6ral do tou.t lo materiel poiii* 

Ij ^'tiniuri; i I’lndte, l'|liiuiirclle ti It gtssin , 

Papiers de Whatman^ Cresiutck, Harding 
Cattermole et Cartridge 

'(SfllAiRiV ©t FtCSj 26, puo GEiaptal, 

^ Sculh Rcprcscnlasls pour la France 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING ** 



AN ILLUSinVTtD MO\m\ M\CAZINE OF FINE ART AND FICTION 
Conduotdd by J. COM^NS GABR • 

Fret by Pojt, II I'UA SVBSCRil'llO'l PER including PosUge, 15 


T1 e >UMDEn fof SEPTCMnCn Ifl® COMPLETES tha nrst Volume of ‘ART AM 
TERb 'Viln Ibe number for Oc-lobtr hate beeniMued a" Ornaincnlal Title-page, lialf-tule, 
Index or Conlenli, to accompany the volume llandMme Lasei Tor Uincimg, ofsriecial 
are supplied al 5i each ond «ill be fonkirded on rccclpl Of P O O for Ihnl amount 
I novTispiece to \ol l — \ l-roniiapacce to fhi« \oluinc an Ltchin,' from Mi 
Taoeuis uelLknown picture of bbAeinio has Iwen liAUt-d and may be obtained by Sub 
at 25 Ci Tbc prree to N*iv-buleent>n« v. tt be 

UouKD CoeiES or koL I rontv n>ns Hit. ftchin); referred to are now ready price 




RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS’ 

ROYAL ACADEMY SERIES 

or 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR CARDS 

The Ordinal Designs for Ih » Royni. Academt Sewm Of r*ai>8 have been spcclallr furnUhcl 
by Messrs Jojnlcr.R A SmI R \ UiJ c. 1$ A Horsley JtV Yeames, H.A , llorffson, ib\ 
Oobsoa it-A. Hcroman, [1 , Marcus Sbonc, H A , 

THE HOCK or VGES SERIES 

SCRIPTURE TEXT CARDS IN PACKETS 

EASTER, CONDOLENCE, & BIRTHDAY CARDS. 

VALENTINE, CONGRATULATORY WEDDING, AND MENU CARDS. 

or ALL BOOKSELLERS, the becistwied tiuo- 

STATIONERS Jl “EASEL AND PALETTE ' 

.Bd FINEIHI BDALm, ^ or 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD Faai CUlO 


THE BECISTtHED TIUt»~ MiRE 

“EASEL AND PALETTE ' 

u BBINTLO Of THE S*CK OF 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 

7. & 73, Colcman-Sirecl, 


FINE-ART PUBLISHERS, 

^ City, LoQilon 




Manufacture de Papiers de Tenture 

70-72, Fautjouyie do Tcmplo, 70-72 « 

p^is 



Articles de Style 


aEPHODUCTION^ DU. MOTllfe AJ^CIENfa 

Imitations de Tapis d’Orient 

PHODUITS BHILUNTS NOUVMUX 

brevetCs S G 0 c fgmce et etmmer 


medaijjLE de bronze . 

(3» Groupe Papiers et lissns) 

Exposition 'des Arts Becoratifs, 1 882 


mo mamiim 



I iu.a.iiiiu. iiiitiinnniruiuiuiiuui uiiiu^u ati<3 


Manufacture de Papiers de Tenture 

• 70-72, Faubourff du*Temple, 70-72 

PAR^S 


JOUANNY 


INVENTEUn DUS PAPIEES 


Chromo-Tent u res 

BAEVET£S S. G. D. G. FRANCE ET ETRANGER 


MEDAILLE-DE BRONZE 

(4* Groape Oatlls et ai^Uers) 

Exposition des'Arts DOcoratifs, 1882 


i\flll\'ELlE MlCUIi\E ROTATIVE TlPOGILll'niQEE 


IMPRJMVM SANS INTERRUPTIONS 



43, Rue TOURNEFORT (Pantlidon) 

PARIS 

P. ARENTS 

GRAVURE HELIOGRAPHIQUE 

poun 

LA TAIL-LE DOUCE ET LA lYPOGRAPIllE 

APPLICATIONS 

POUR 

LES SCIENCES LES ARTS 


L’lNDUSTRIE 




Soei6te anonyme^^’Ameublement 


Capital TROIS MILLIONS 


ANCIENNE MAISON 

FOJE-DAVENNE 

AUX ^£mN 0 S 


ANCiENNE MAISON 

maunyiiac 

MABBRES BiAMCS 


OBJETS D’ART 



TAPIS, LITERIE 

• Etoffes d’Ameubleraent 


EXPOSITION BNIVEnSELLl! DE 187S 

MEDAILLE D’OR 


MAGASINS . ateliers 

S6, avenue de I'Opdra, 26 ■ 8, rue Saiute-Anne, 8 


PARIS 



26 , ruB Chaptal 


& 


FsarjiiSuras somplSSss 


LA PEtNTUR_E A L'HUILE, L'AQUABELLE 
LA SCUIPTUSE 4 LE OESSIN 


TOlUs DETOLTtJb COLLECflS POUa fUJLEWX. 

b 0£COPitTIO% Ct Ic yAROtrLACE 


’’--a'i-'' I 


uat£biels d atelier et de caufaghe 

FADKIQUE SPECIALE 

4 (Vgllbum^, 5ii 

de Coulcure i our Tapiskcrjo 
et de Chassis & ns double (brevets S gr d ? ) 

SLrpnlUANT t£gCIC/3 

BCBURE ET EHCABKEMiNl'- 

DeAcrnissago ' 

Ilcoto la^e ct KciilauraUou de Tableaux 



PHOTOGRAVURE 

■ A. MICHELET • 

76, Rue de Rennes, 76 

PAlJlS ° 

ILLUSTRATION DE LI#S & DE JOURNAU 

CLICHLS POUR CHROMOTYPOGRAPHIE 
Avec division des Couleurs sur Papiei^ sp^ciaux 



ReproducUoa de dessias & l&piame 
FUSA1NS CRAYOHS 

nSLEAUS, IQURELLES, PATSIGES 


VENTe DE PAPIEBS 

pomi LA PHOrOGllAPillL 

2iiz t no 





Fac simile d apres un dessi)/ a la plume 




Cliche execute par M A Alicbelet 




j6 roe de Rennes 

• 


Aulorisie par ArrtIA annut^ cl du 3] mai 1883 
Pour Ij CriSatiott d Pins Jun Musde dArt ddcoratij 

DIX GROS LOTS 


Uh Lot de. .... 
Quatre Lots de. 
Quatre Lots de. 

Ilult I.o<» <lu. . . 

liO(s <le . 

Ccu< IiUt» dc . . 
Ouati'c'cviUs I«o<s<lc. 


200.000 fr. 

100.000 fr. 
50.000 fr. 

35 OOO Iruiict. 
■ O OOO fi'aiici) 
I OOO IraiiCb 
500 fi‘auc:» 


ENSEMBUi; o38 LOTS FORAIANT 

DEUX MILLIONS 

payables en espSccs 

LB ilONTAST DEi.L0T5> LST DEPOSE DB FRANCE 

CommiHlOB d adstlolxtraUga <f« I Ooloa ceatrale des Arts HvirvUs 


UoB gndoi —Snttmm mm dcusapeiug —icrcLureA 

Coiaaiitsioa de eorveiuaace ds la toitrle 

' c — MwiBoainieto * — £■ 


